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THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


pinged procedure of two years ago, the Executive Committee authorized the Council 
on Education to formulate the legislative program and promote its enactment. The Council 
was set up by the Representative Assembly as a policy-forming body. As such it has carried on 
continuous study of issues and problems which have occupied the foreground of attention as a 
basis for a program of progress in education. The Council is a highly representative group, in- 
cluding in its membership practically every department, institution, and professional classifica- 
tion. Its pronouncements, therefore, may be considered to denote the position of the association 
membership in so far as it is possible to secure the composite judgment or will of a large mem- 
bership. The resolutions and committee reports adopted by the Representative Assembly are, 
of course, the mandates of the Association, and from these the Council has taken items which 
appeared appropriate and timely for legislative action. 

The W.E.A., the State Superintendent, and the County and City Superintendents Associa- 
tions are in agreement in support of the following legislative program: 


1. Revision of tuition laws upon an actual cost basis after deducting state and federal 
aids. Since many schools have been unable to collect tuition from outside municipalities, it is pro- 
posed that the state is to levy and collect tuition in the same manner as trust fund charges and 
distribute the tuition to individual districts in which the charges are incurred. 

2. State certification of teachers by the State Superintendent. Before promulgating rules and 
regulations the state superintendent shall consult with professional and lay groups. 


3. County superintendents to be appointed by an elective county board or committee. 
The county committee shall have the duty to set his salary and appoint the supervising teachers and 
office clerk upon recommendation of the county superintendent. The county board or committee is to 
act in an advisory and policy-forming capacity. 

4. It was agreed to support small-school legislation as recommended in the Council re- 
port and as favored by. the county superintendents. Under this heading another move was 
directed to a long-time approach. It was agred to ask for an appropriation to the State Superin- 
tendent to enable him to make a study of and to formulate recommendations relative to areas and 
boundaries of fiscal and administrative units. 


5. Fiscal Independence. 
Support of the Association will again be forthcoming for such legislation. 


6. High school transportation, legalized and under control of the high school districts (not outside 
districts or towns) was agreed upon as one of the most needed revisions in the School Code. 


7. Tenure and Retirement Age. 
Since the Welfare Committee has worked on cases arising under tenure and has a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the manner in which it operates, the Council left it to the Welfare Committee to act 
in all legislation arising under Tenure. The Council will cooperate with the Welfare Committee. 


8. It was agreed that the semi-annual tax plan which changed the priority of tax reve- 
nues, but the date of effectiveness of which has twice been postponed, be repealed in 
toto. 


9. Efforts to secure increased school aids to reduce local property taxes will be renewed. 


A special sub-committee was appointed by the Council to act as a legislative committee. 
Some of the proposed legislation will be introduced by the W.E.A. and some by the cooperat- 
ing departments and groups. In every case, however, the associations représented at the joint 
conference will cooperate in support of measures approved. The foregoing program does not 
mean that support will be withheld from other legislative matters. 

The committee in general charge is authorized to call upon any other groups for counsel 
and assistance. Another joint meeting will be held in December. It is generally agreed that the 
procedure adopted is in accord with sound principles, relying upon mutual understanding and 
working together for common ends. 
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aoe to the necessity for meeting the Jour- 
nal deadline immediately after the con- 
vention it was impossible to report all business 
transacted by the Representative Assembly. The 
following resolutions were 
adopted in addition to the 
recommendations of the 
Committee on Resolutions: 

One, on credits in teacher-training institu- 
tions, by the Racine Teachers’ Association, 
provides that “the president of the Wisconsin 
Education Association appoint, before Decem- 
ber 1, 1938, a committee of five to study, 
report findings, and to make recommendations 
at our next annual business meeting concern- 
ing a just evaluation of credits in teacher- 
training institutions in Wisconsin.’ The Secre- 
tary had previously received a communication 
with a similar purpose from an educational 
organization in northwestern Wisconsin. 

A resolution urging the Committee on Lo- 
cals to stimulate more vital and meaningful 
activities on the part of Locals came from the 
Schoolmasters’ Association of Walworth, Ra- 
cine, and Western Kenosha counties. 

Another carried the WEA invitation for the 
National Education Association to meet in 
Milwaukee in 1940. 

The Assembly backed up the application of 
State Radio Station WHA for the use of the 
670 kilocycle clear channel. Present dial spot 
is wholly inadequate. Facilities are needed to 
extend the fine services of WHA to all sec- 
tions of the state. So whole-heartedly were 
the delegates in sympathy with the proposal 
that they authorized the president and secre- 
tary to appear before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission when hearing is held upon 
the application. 

Miss Amanda Schuette, State NEA Director, 
drew the attention of delegates to developments 
in the New York Port Authority case which 
may result in Federal taxation of state em- 
ployees (and this includes employees of sub- 
divisions such as school districts) and securi- 
ties. After explanation of the matter, it was 
voted that, 


REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY ACTION 


We urge all members of the Congress and Sen- 
ate to support the following Bill in Congress at 
the 1939 session: 

A Bill 


To prevent the retroactive application of any Fed- 
eral tax upon the employees of the States and 
their instrumentalities. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 


gress assembled that any taxes imposed by the Reve- 
nue Act of 1936 or prior Revenue Acts upon any 
individual in respect of amounts received by him as 
compensation for personal services as an officer or 
employee of any State or States or of any political 
subdivision, or any municipal or public corporate 
instrumentality or agency thereof (except to the 
extent that such compensation is paid out of funds 
of the United States of America), together with 
any interest or penalties in connection therewith, 
shall be cancelled, abated, credited or refunded. 


From the West Allis teachers came a recom- 
mendation relative to the Attorney General’s 
opinion on the liability of teachers for pupil 
injuries sustained while on educational tours. 
It was moved that ‘a committee be appointed 
to study this problem of teacher liability and to 
report back to the Executive Board before the 
opening session of the legislature so that if any 
legislative action must be. taken to alter this 
condition, it can be done at this session of the 
legislature.” 


* 


N ARTICLE in the Alberta Teachers’ 

Association magazine would, with the 
change of a few words, serve a good purpose 
in most of our state educational journals. If 
Wisconsin and United States 
were substituted for Cana- 
dian and Dominion the ar- 
ticle would hold for the financial situation 
confronting our educational system. It deplores 
the fact that eighty-three per cent of the funds 
for elementary and secondary schools is raised 
by a tax on property and seventeen per cent 
is contributed by the provinces. The Alberta 
teachers insist that “the time has come for a 
fundamental change in our point of view on 
this question,” and that the responsibility must 
be shifted from the municipalities to the nation. 
They hold that the conception of education as 
a local enterprise has led to the present pre- 
dicament; that this has become a basic tax so 
heavy in cities that decent educational facilities 
cannot be maintained. How strangely familiar 
is, ‘In the rural areas the situation is worse.” 
The need for equalization is stressed but the 
argument, as in Wisconsin and other states, 
always comes back to federal assistance as 
the only hope of providing a basic program of 
education. 

When the friends of education in Wisconsin 
urge upon their legislature or national Congress 
to finance schools by other than realty taxes, 
they speak the language of North Americans. 


WHAT OUR 
NEIGHBORS THINK 
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Cut Courtesy N.E.A. 


T IS likely that very few readers of 

this magazine have failed to be in on 
a dialogue which ran something like 
this when a non-teacher was introduced by a 
teacher friend: “Are you a teacher, too, Miss 
Wilson?” “No,” is the reply, “I work.” 

Well, what is this thing called teaching? Is 
it really as easy as many casual citizens believe, 
knowing little more than that their children 
report at 9 and are dismissed at 3:30? 

In the first place, how many professional 
people (outside of teaching), tradesmen, or 
workmen, find it necessary to give up one, two, 
four or even five evenings of a week checking 
the work for the day which closed at 4 o'clock, 
or who must go over books and periodicals 
and materials to be ready for the 35 or more 
keen young minds who are ready to match 
wits with a teacher five or six times a day 
in the classroom ? 

A classroom teacher, unlike most every other 
worker on the face of the earth, deals with a 
constantly active personal problem in the form 
of approximately 35 different individuals every 
period of the day, which, during the course of 
a day, runs to over 175 distinct personalities. 
In the home parents have learned at times that, 
with two or three different personalities intent 
upon pursuing their individual interests, bed- 
lam has arisen, they have thrown their hands 
in the air, stalked about the house, and some- 
times found relief from the confusion which 
existed by dashing out to walk the streets. 
What of the school teacher who, by virtue of 
his job, must respond the moment a bell rings, 
and be ready to face 35 young, virile Americans 
who—let us at least assume—have come pre- 
pared actively to engage in whatever prompts 


ERNEST A. MAY 
Riverside High, 
Milwaukee 


their minds. There is no opportunity 
to side step. A teacher can’t walk out 
on a class when the going gets hard. 
He must face the music. 

In numerous positions the worker might re- 
lax almost at will. In an office one might lose 
himself, entirely by himself, in problems which 
are assigned to him alone, and he might work 
for an uninterrupted period, getting results, 
but experiencing no wear upon his nerves or 
disposition because of the actions and tempera- 
ments of 35 others around him. Not so the 
teacher. 

When the classroom teacher starts at the 
beginning of the first hour of the day he must 
know that he is about to deal with a great 
variety of economic, emotional and tempera- 
mental attitudes. Several of the students, for 
reasons well known, have had insufficient sleep. 
The teacher must get and hold their interest. 
Some of the boys and girls in the stages of 
so-called ‘‘puppy-love” have notions which 
make them almost oblivious to the presence of 
fellow-students and teacher, but the teacher is 
expected to jar them from these emotional ex- 
cursions of the mind and direct their attention 
to a subject which at the moment may hold lit- 
tle for them. Among the group gathered before 
him are students who feel inferior to most of 
those about them because of economic condi- 
tions. In their state of mind, tragic in its 
reality, they find it tremendously difficult to 
concentrate attention upon the study of any 
subject. In the cases of two or three there 
might hover a near tragedy in the form of sick 
parents, brothers or sisters, relatives who have 
experienced trouble, unpleasant home condi- 
tions due to temperamental differences between 
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father and mother, etc. A girl whose mother 
had just undergone a serious major operation, 
sat in one of my classes the other day, and 
there was that usual uncertain period when 
nobody knew what the outcome would be. 
What reader can’t visualize himself sitting in 
a Classroom trying to concentrate on algebra, 
English, salesmanship, with that dark cloud 
persisting in the back of his mind? Add to 
these groups the students who have been ill 
and who have returned only partially well; 
those who are so actively alert that deviltry 
demands expression; those who have plans for 
outside activity most intriguing to them; those 
whose personalities seem to clash with the 
teacher's, and who, therefore, appear to be in 
something of a fighting mood; those who have 
waited until this period to “tell somebody 
something” and are concerned only in getting 
the opportunity to whisper or write the details; 
those who have failed to prepare themselves 
for other subjects and are continually alert for 
a chance to steal a little time for study; these, 
and many others, and one gets something of a 
picture of the problems which face the average 
classroom teacher during each school day as 
he meets the succeeding classes and starts out 
with an enthusiastic expectation of developing 
new ideas in these 35 or more young minds. 


Teachers No Wizards of Oz 


In a bulletin of a small college this state- 
ment appeared: ‘‘We have a high grade faculty 
and a reputation for accomplishing remarkable 
results in the teaching of our subjects, but we 
warn parents that we cannot and do not per- 
form miracles. We must have a willing and an 
active student to produce satisfactory results.” 

Naturally, in the American public school, no 
such word can be sent out to the parents of 
the children whose teachers we may be. Con- 
versely, the arm of the law in essence says, 
“Your child must attend school, regardless 
of any or all conditions. Whether you want 
him educated, or he wants to be educated, he 
must have the influence of the public school, 
and you are ordered to make certain that he 
is present in the proper place at the proper 
times.” 

It is a most natural thing for parents to 
accept their children’s versions of classroom 
and school incidents, and high school children 
are pretty keen in their explanations of things 
to their parents. Therefore, when Bill doesn’t 


get satisfactory grades, he tells dad that ‘You 
couldn’t learn anything with that teacher. He 
doesn’t know his own subject; he spends too 
much time doing things which are unnecessary ; 
he has favorites, etc., etc.” Sad to relate, dad 
frequently accepts this story from his son and 
wonders why the taxpayers have to pay the 
salaries of incompetent people. Bill very tact- 
fully fails to report that he kills time during 
his study hours and isn’t prepared, that he 
hasn’t been staying at home evenings to catch 
up on his homework, that he is so sleepy dur- 
ing the class hour that he hardly knows what 
is going on. 

The teacher is expected to be something of 
a super salesman. He must know the psycho- 
logical set-up so that he instantly gains atten- 
tion and arouses interest in the group before 
him. Not only this, he must maintain that in- 
terest, deepen it, and produce conviction in the 
minds of the THIRTY-FIVE students in his 
class. The super salesman confronts ONE pros- 
pect at a time, and we all know from expe- 
riences that early in sales talks we have lost 
interest and mentally wandered far away from 
the speaker and his sales talk. If such be the 
experience of the nation’s super-salesmen, who 
can really evaluate the super task placed before 
the teacher who is expected to instruct thirty- 
five at a time and cause all of them to grow 
daily in wisdom? 

Five minutes after a recitation has started 
some of the members of the class have already 
spent their “attention energy” and are mentally 
concerned about other things. It is expected 
that when the week, the semester, has ended, 
every student in the class will have made a 
measurable and satisfactory advance. (This ex- 
pectation at least on the part of parents.) But 
here at the end of five minutes some members 
of the class have ceased in a sense to be mem- 
bers of the class. Under which conditions they 
cannot expect to absorb the material which is 








Attention often wanders! 
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necessary to round out their knowledge of the 
subject at hand. And so the teacher must now 
prove that he is a super-salesman by re-attract- 
ing the attention of these wanderers, possibly 
repeating for their benefit, and continuing on 
in the discussion. What has happened in the 
first five minutes continues to repeat itself dur- 
ing the entire 45 minutes, and when the bell 
indicates the close of the period, the classroom 
teacher has gone through a mental and physical 
strain the like of which few others have ever 
experienced. 

He is not free at the close of the period, 
however, to relax and recuperate his waning 
powers, but instantly his room is filled with 
another group of 35 students, fresh for an- 
other conquest and ready to test the powers 
of his endurance. Having suffered some fatigue 
himself, in his second class the teacher naturally 
finds it necessary to put forth even greater and 
more effective effort to accomplish the results 
which he desires. And, when the second class 
period closes, unlike the workman who plods 
on through the day at a given task, physically 
tiring as the hours pass away, the classroom 
teacher now realizes that ‘‘something has gone 
out of him” and if a so-called ‘free period” 
atrives there should be some respite. 

But can he now relax? Are there rest-rooms 
with comfortable cots and chairs? I’ve taught 
for 25 years and have never been exposed to 
such advantages. But I do know that on my 
desk are papers from 70 people, which must be 
read, checked, recorded. And in a period all 
too short I find my task only partially com- 
pleted and the bell is ringing for the fourth 
hour class. Is it possible for me to finish the 
work I am doing? Not a bit of it. Thirty-five 
more active young people have seated them- 
selves in my classroom and I must again under- 























Tough competition from the old 
swimmin’ hole 


THE TEACHER 


Author Unknown 


I saw her gently tilt a little chin 

And smile into the troubled, pleading eyes; 

Smooth touseled hair, touch cheek so wan and thin 
And at some rudeness show a mock surprise. 


I saw her stoop to dry away a tear; 

When little fingers failed, she buttoned clothes; 
I heard her for their health express a fear— 
Tis treacherous wind that in November blows. 


I knew some came from homes where plenty reigned, 
Some came from huts where dire need was found— 
But tactful ignorance of this she feigned— 

In her bright room they met on common ground. 


Oh, Greatest Teacher, when she comes to you, 
Be very, very kind to her, I pray; 
Forgive her faults and mercy to her show, 
Even as she was merciful today. 
—Kansas Teacher. 





take to do what I tried to do with my first 
group. 

And so the day speeds along and the re- 
sponsibilities continue. If any other ‘‘free’’ time 
appears on his program he finds it necessary 
to give “special help’; he again attempts to 
check some of the work handed him; he tries 
to do some work on the miscellaneous reports 
which are the bane of most teachers’ existence, 
but which are necessary for the administration 
of school affairs. Extra-curricular activities re- 
quire his energy and attention, and a share 
of his time. And so, on top of the requirement 
of being a super-salesman of his subject, he 
must be an expert in the handling of some 
form of activity, directing it to a high point 
of success; he must be an accurate and efficient 
“clerk” in recording the data for records. 

But the dismissal bell rings earlier than the 
factory whistle blows, and so the teacher has 
a longer period in which to recuperate. Does 
any teacher make that statement? We all know 
how inaccurate that conclusion is, as we sit 
down in the evening to spend one, two or three 
hours in checking, preparing, reading, getting 
ready for tomorrow’s work. 

In a conversation recently a friend of mine 
told me that much of the work on an intricate 
piece of machinery was done by a young and 
somewhat unknown engineer, but that the chief 
engineer had gotten credit for it. Chief engi- 
neers are a necessary part of an organization, 
as are the administrators in school systems, but 
the rank and file of classroom teachers know 
that they are the ones who educate the children. 
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The Status of The 





.* THE last meeting of the representative 
assembly I reported for the three retire- 
ment boards—public school, normal school and 
university—concerning the account of the re- 
tirement system with the general fund of the 
state. That statement gave an outline of the 
state’s obligation to the retirement system, 
namely, the necessity of making the required 
deposits to the accounts of the members, and 
of building up the contingent fund to meet 
the liability of the system due to service prior 
to 1921. It was pointed out that these pay- 
ments are to be made from the receipts of a 
surtax collected for that purpose supplemented, 
if necessary, by transfers from the general fund. 
From 1921-1931 the surtax alone met the 
needs of the system but in no year since that 
date has this been the case. Until last year no 
transfer was made to meet the difference be- 
tween requirements and surtax. 

Last year the Annuity Board, the retirement 
boards and the state administration took up 
consideration of the best way to deal with the 
situation. A year ago the Emergency Board 
took action to transfer the full amount above 
surtaxes collected to meet the requirement for 
the fiscal years 1931-32 and 1932-33, and on 
October 21, 1937, made available for invest- 
ment $618,539.44. This was reported to the 
representative assembly of 1937. 

Since then the Annuity Board and the re- 
tirement boards have made a careful review 
of the situation. They felt that a sound pro- 
gram should consist of: 


* Presented to the Representative Assembly 
qn behalf of the retirement boards by Professor 
Mark Ingraham. 


IMENT FIND) 


(1) A careful actuarial review of the needs of 
the contingent fund. 

(2) Transfers each year to assure that the 
amounts required for deposits and for the contin- 
gent fund in the previous year are made available 
for investment. 

(3) The transfer to the retirement system of in- 
terest at the current rate earned by the system on 
all funds not yet made available for investment and 
the keeping of these interest transfers up to date. 

(4) The transfer over a reasonable length of 
time of all funds of the system that have not been 
made available for investment. 


We believe the wisdom of this program is 
clear. In connection with the third item we 
wish to point out that this guarantees that 
there be no loss in interest to the system due 
to delay in having the funds available for 
investment, and that it makes possible the 
crediting of interest to those to whom it 
belongs, the present members of the system. 

In accordance with this program—(1) Mr. 
Brown, the actuary for the system, made a 
careful study of the requirements of the con- 
tingent fund and found that the present law, 
though adequate, makes no unreasonable de- 
mands upon the state. This study also brought 
out the fact that the demands of the contin- 
gent fund will soon start to decrease. (2) At 
the request of the Annuity Board and the re- 
tirement boards there was on July 16, 1938, a 
transfer of $332,589.22 to cover contingent 
fund requirements and deposits that came due 
on June 30, 1937, the surtax for 1937-38 hav- 
ing met the rest of these requirements. This 
was reported in the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation for September, 1938. (3) On Novem- 
ber 1, 1938, upon action of the Emergency 
Board $407,196.87 was made available for 
investment, this amount representing the total 
accrued interest as of June 30, 1938, upon 
amounts not transferred for the period 
1933-37. This reduces the amount not trans- 
ferred for the years 1933-37 to less than 
$2,700,000. (4) The transfer in the future of 
all amounts credited to the retirement system 
and the continuing transfer of interest and 
funds for current requirements is the program 
for the future. With the continued cooperation 
of the state administration there should be no 
insuperable difficulties in solving these finan- 
cial problems bequeathed to the system by the 
depression. 
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| | Concerning Your Retirement Fund 


The following figures taken from the rec- 
ords of the State Retirement System will be 
of interest to Journal readers: 

Data for Fiscal Year Ending July 30, 1938 
Members paying into Retirement Fund during 


year: 
Public School- 13,467 
Normal School 487 
University --- 862 14,816 


Required deposits: 
Public School. $ 965,253.01 
Normal School 73,014.36 
University --- 139,225.00 $1,177,492.37 


State deposits: 
Public School. 1,381,759.68 
Normal School 112,734.17 
University ~~~ 141,174.15 


1,635,668.00 





Deposits withdrawn: 





Public School. 324,597.88 
Normal School 6,278.44 
University --- 30,714.54 361,590.86 
Death benefits paid: 
Public School_73 111,673.14 
Normal School 2 3,814.90 
University -. 6 14,918.11 130,406.15 
81 
Annuities paid: 
Public School 
Men... 245 93,002.39 
Women 1202 358,687.31 
Normal School 
Men. 44 15,954.23 
Women 43 19,907.98 
University 
Men. 22 15,788.49 
Women 14 5,511.90 508,872.30 
1570 
Disability monthly payments: 
Public School 
Men -- 5 775.00 
Women 17 4,500.00 
Normal School 
Woman 1 300.00 
Univesity @ = <2+5--. 5,575.00 


21 


Because of a recent substantial payment of 
interest on the balance due from the general 
fund of the state on account of insufficient 
income tax receipts, the Annuity and Invest- 
ment Board has authorized an additional 
credit of one per cent on all deposits as of 
June 30, 1938. This will give members of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund four per cent in- 
terest for the last fiscal year on all of their 
deposits. 

All members are entitled to a statement of 
their accounts once a year, but the law re- 
quires that written requests must be made. If 
you want a statement of your account in the 
retirement fund, write to State Retirement 
System, Madison. 





Ledger Assets October 31, 1938 
Cash oo eee $ 215,499.58 
United States Bonds ~_------ 4,267,201.15 
Canadian Bonds ____-_------- 462,576.22 
Municipal Bonds ---------- - 10,267,122.26 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds -- 235,488.08 
Public Utility Bonds ~------- 9,307,570.03 
Railroad Bonds __---------- 2,472,287.37 
Industrial Bonds __-__------ 1,072,999.14 
Municipal Loans ----------- 190,403.33 
Real Estate Mortgage Loans -- 5,611,406.89 
Farm Mortgage Loans ------- 2,979,162.02 


Land: Contracts... ...2.=.--<- 185,503.48 
Neabbstale® 523 2652s Shee 953,759.48 
Miscellaneous assets and claims 11,295.02 


$38,232,274.05 

Amount due from General Fund 
on account of insufficient sur- 
AONE: SII inc nes denne 


Total Assets'......--. $40,906,046. 25 


2,673,772.20 


Reserve for Contingencies 

In addition to the assets, there is a reserve 
account amounting to $755,434.79, which has 
been accumulated mostly out of profits on bond 
sales. This is a net amount after charging off 
losses that in the past three years have been 
nearly three-quarters of a million dollars. It 
is the hope of the State Annuity and Invest- 
ment Board that this reserve can be maintained 
at a figure that will be sufficient to cover any 
reduction in values of securities or real estate 
which extraordinary conditions may bring 
about. At present the market values of the as- 
sets, plus the reserve, more than equal the 


book values. 
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LUCILE EVANS 
Milwaukee S. T. C. 


“a THE last day before the Christmas 
vacation, there is often a spirit of rest- 
lessness in the class-room. It is my opinion 
that the last class period can be used to best 
advantage if the work is planned so as to 
take cognizance of this fact. 

I suggest the following method: Several days 
before the close of school the students are 
informed of the plan, and are asked to select 
some topic which is related to both Biology 
and Christmas. This topic is prepared to be 
given orally on the last day. They are urged to 
make it as interesting as possible, not only in 
the manner of expressing their thoughts, but 
also by the use of real specimens and other 
illustrative material. The amount of time al- 
lotted for each topic would, of course, depend 
upon the length of the class period, and the 
number of students in the class. 

A student chairman or master of ceremonies 
is selected to preside over the class on the 
appointed day. His duties are to arrange the 
topics in some logical sequence, and to make 
a fitting comment as he introduces each speaker. 
For example, in introducing the first speaker 
whose topic is “Myrrh”, he may say, “There 
is one topic which, though it concerns a scrubby 
tree, will give us the proper mood and setting 
because of its association with the very first 
Christmas 1938 years ago.” 

Following are some excerpts from a few of 
last year’s topics. (None of the students had 
studied Biology longer than three months when 
these were written.) 


Myrrh 
Myrrh has a significance in a Christmas dis- 
cussion in that it was one of the gifts presented 
by the Magi to the Christ-child. 


Matthew 2:11 “They (the wisemen) saw the young 
child with Mary his mother, and fell down yo wor- 
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shipped him; and when they had opened their treas- 
ures, they offered unto him gifts; gold, and frank- 
incense, and myrrh.” , 


The giving of gifts was in keeping with the 
Oriental custom. Some think that these gifts 
had a symbolic meaning, but that is largely a 
matter of supposition. If they were not meant 
to be symbolic, they were at least practical and 
valuable gifts. In early times myrrh was used 
for fumigation, incense, perfumes, and for 
embalming. 

Myrrh is a yellowish or reddish-brown aro- 
matic gum resin with a bitter, slightly pungent 
taste. It is obtained from a tree—Commiphora 
abyssinica of East Africa and Arabia. The tree 
is small and scrubby with whitish-gray bark, 
and thinly scattered with small leaves. Myrrh 
exudes from the bark in oily yellowish drops. 

Today myrrh still has various practical uses. 
It is used principally in the manufacture of 
dentifrices, mouth washes and medicines. It is 
also used in the making of incenses and per- 
fumes—not so practical perhaps, but very nice. 


Frankincense 

Gold, frankincense and myrrh, as nearly ev- 
eryone knows, were the three gifts brought by 
the wisemen of old who had seen the star in 
the eastern sky. It is about frankincense that I 
have chosen to talk. 

Frankincense, related to Christmas, is also 
related to Biology, as it is the product of trees. 
Taken from the Old French, the word itself 
means: franc free, pure plus encens, incense. 

The frankincense used in religious cere- 
monies is a kind of gum resin obtained from 
trees belonging to the genus Boswellia. This 
tropical tree grows in the mountains of India 
and resembles a sumach. Northern Africa also 
claims some of the frankincense-yielding species 
of Boswellia. 

In order to obtain the frankincense or oli- 
banum, workers make a deep incision into the 
trunk of the tree. Below this incision a narrow 
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strip of bark about five inches long is peeled 
off. A milk-like juice is given off by the tree. 
When this liquid has hardened under the influ- 
ence of the air, the incision is deepened. Not 
until three months have passed will the resin 
acquire the desired degree of consistency. The 
period from May until the first rains in Sep- 
tember is the season for gathering. The large 
clear globules are scraped off into a basket, 
while the inferior quality that has run down 
the tree is collected separately. After the frank- 
incense is collected, it is stored or packed for 
shipment. 

In commerce, frankincense is found in semi- 
opaque, round, egg-shaped, or oblong tears or 
irregular lumps. These particles are covered 
with a white dust as a result of their friction 
against one another. Frankincense is of a yellow 
to yellowish-brown hue. The purer varieties are 
almost colorless. It has a somewhat bitter aro- 
matic taste, and gives off a strong fragrance in 
burning. Frankincense burns with a bright white 
flame. 

Frankincense was used by the ancient Egyp- 
tians in their religious ceremonies, although not 
in embalming. It formed a quarter part of the 
Jewish sanctuary incense. Together with other 
spices, it was stored ina great chamber of the 
House of God at Jerusalem. 

The product of Boswellia trees was held in 
esteem as a medicine in former times. Some of 
its reputed powers include the ability to coun- 
teract hemlock poisoning, cite tumors, fevers 
and boils. Such opposite qualities as stimulant 
and sedative have been attributed to it. Mod- 
ern man, realizing that frankincense has no 
medicinal virtues, now regards it in its original 
meaning, as ‘‘pure’’ incense. 


The Camel and Christmas 


When we picture the camel, we see a huge 
hump-backed animal with shaggy hair plod- 
ding through the desert sands with the un- 
couth gait of a stevedore. Or perhaps we see 
him in the crowded bazar as a common loafer, 
drowsing with drooping eyelids and angling 
lower lip. He is so terribly homely and worth- 
less looking that if he knew what an inferiority 
complex was, he would probably have two of 
them. He would be the last animal you would 
think of associating with the lively excitement 
and the dazzling splendor of the Christmas 
season. Yet, dull as he is now, the camel had a 
glorious past. 


When the wise men of the East saw the bril- 
liant new star in the heavens above Bethlehem, 
they knew from their studies that it signified 
the birth of a new King of mankind. How 
could they find out whether their calculations 
were correct, if there really was such a King, 
or if it was all a legend, unless they travelled 
to the land to investigate? Yet, between their 
country and Judea stretched miles of desert, 
under a blistering sun, with almost no water 
or vegetation. There was only one way of get- 
ting there, and that was by riding a camel. 
The huge ungainly beasts were loaded with food 
and water, and with rich gifts for the Babe at 
Bethlehem. With long rolling strides the camels 
sped across the desert wastes. Day after day, 
they endured the heat without food or water 
until they came to an oasis where they could 
store up more nourishment in the ugly but 
useful humps on their backs. 

At last the camels brought the Magi to Beth- 
lehem, and the wise men confirmed the report. 
A King of Kings had been born! How differ- 
ent it might have been had the camels not 
brought the wise men there. Perhaps people 
would have considered the story of the Christ- 
child a mere shepherd’s legend. It was because 
of his homely biological traits that the camel 
played such an important part in the first 
Christmas. 


Mistletoe 


The mistletoe is an evergreen plant with 
white berries. It is parasitic on the apple and 
other fruit trees, on the thorn, the oak, the 
poplar, the lime, and the ash. It sometimes 
kills the branch or even the entire tree on 
which it lives as a parasite. 

Mistletoe is found in the United States, in 
Europe, and in the Northern part of Asia. It 
was deemed sacred by the Druids, and today 
it finds a large market in the United States and 
England when preparations are being made for 
Christmas festivities and sports. Bird lime is 
made from the berries, too. 

Kissing under the mistletoe originated in 
Scandinavian mythology. When Balder was born, 
his mother went to all the plants to receive 
from each a pledge of willingness to protect 
her son. Much like the Greek Achilles, one 
spot was vulnerable. In this case, she over- 
looked the mistletoe. The wicked spirit, Loki, 
hated Balder who was the favorite of the gods, 
and making an arrow of mistletoe gave it to 
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Halder, the blind God of darkness, to test. He 
shot the arrow and killed Balder, who was later 
restored to life, and the mistletoe was given to 
the goddess of love to keep. Everyone passing 
under it received a kiss as a proof that it was 
an emblem of love, and not of death. 


For the benefit of the teachers of Biology 
who might be interested, here is a list of other 
popular subjects which have been successfully 
treated. 


1. Origin of the Christmas Tree 
2. The Christmas Cactus 
3. Various fruits like cranberries, raisins, 
figs, dates, pomegranates and persim- 
mons 
4. Decorative plants like the holly, poin- 
settia, Christmas rose, ferns, lycopodi- 
ums, and chrysanthemum. 
5. Various nuts like the Brazil, almond, 
walnut, and pecan 
6. Mince pie and pumpkin pie 
7. Various topics related to animals such 
as Geese in Lithuania, The Pig on 
Christmas Morning, Peacocks, Turkeys, 
Reindeer 
8. Poems such as ‘The Mistletoe’ by 
Bryan W. Procter and “Hunting the 
Wren” by Florence Boyce 
9. Paper, cellophane, cardboard, boxes, 
Christmas cards, and glue 
10. The Rubber Plant 
11. Dyes 
12. Christmas Shopping 
13. The Yule Log 
14. Candles 
15. Corn Products and Their Bearing upon 
Christmas 
16. Christmas Cribs 
17. The Relation of Yeast and Bacteria to 
Christmas 
18. My Mother’s Center Piece 
19. The Christmas Stocking 
20. Santa Claus 


The class-room may be somewhat  trans- 
formed for the occasion: If the seats are mov- 
able, arrange them in the form of a circle. 
Place a table in the center of the circle, and 
set upon it a plant or to decorated for the 
event. One year a little Christmas tree was 
brought in, and another time, a hawthorne 
branch was decorated with colored gum drops. 

An appropriate Christmas carol or two sung 
at the beginning of the period also adds to the 


spirit of the hour. A student specializing in 
music could direct this part. 

We have found that this procedure gives us 
a good opportunity to integrate biology with 
such subjects as English, Mythology, Art, 
Music, Speech, Home Economics, History, and 
Biblical Literature. The instructor as well as 
the students of both high school and college 
have found that a class period so used can be 
very interesting. 

The education thus received really reaches 
further than the individual class members, for 
the students have frequently reported on how 
interested their parents, grandparents, and 
friends were in the biological facts which they 
could disclose to them about the most common- 
place things which contribute to the enjoyment 
of Christmas. “How far that little candle 
throws its beam’”’. 
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There’s no depression in Christmas, 
God’s heaven spreads ever above; 
Even though we stop at a stable, 
Above it shines God’s star of Love. 


And though we roam a rough hillside, 
Or sleep in the shades of despair; 
The angelic host of heaven 

Build a hallow-ed choir-loft there. 


We may turn from the joys of the many, 
Denounce their carousing fanfares, 

But heaven forbids us our envy, 

For there’s no depression in stars! 


May God rest you and bless you at Christmas, 
Make you rich in His story of love, 
And teach you the wealth of the stable 
And the glory of star-light above. 
Josephine M. Lane 


Bayview High School 
Milwaukee 
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—Well, What Then? 


HB Gepeey is a great deal of discussion relative 
to the modification of the report card. In- 
stead, we need to stop and completely re-evalu- 
ate our use of the report card to see if it is 
effectively fulfilling the function for which it 
is purportively used. 

Traditionally, the schools have sent a report 
card to the home to inform the parent of the 
work of his child in school. But, while we con- 
tinue to send report cards to the parents, the 
emphasis in our educational pro- 
gram has changed from one in 


such a program? Is there some more effective 
manner in which we can keep the parents in- 
formed of the child’s growth in school and at 
the same time more adequately provide for a 
sharing of interest and effort between parents 
and teachers in guiding the child’s growth? 
Report cards, too, are used as motivating 
agencies seeking to encourage the pupil to do 
better work through fear of a poor report card 
or in expectation of a good card. Report cards 
do serve as motivating agencies 
—hbut again we need to ask our- 


which we were interested only J. A. WALECKA selves “Do they supply the 
in the 3R’s to one in which we sha wie School highest type of motivation? Is 
auwatosa 


are interested in the total growth 
of the pupil. The guidance of 
the total growth of the child is 
not a problem in which the 
school is the sole interested 
agency. To make its part effec- 
tive, it must work with the home 
in a wholehearted and sincere 
manner. With this in mind, we 
need to ask ourselves, is the re- 
port card an effective device in 





the use of fear of failure or the 
striving to outdo one’s friends, 
in keeping with our best under- 
standing of children’s behavior?” 

It would seem that we need 
to seek to find more effective 
means of fulfilling the functions 
of the report cards rather than 
to revise and revamp a device 
which is not wholly 
effective. 
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The change in emphasis in our educational 
program from one in which we were interested 
only in the traditional 3R’s to one in which we 
recognize we are one agency among several 
which seek to provide a controlled evironment 
which will effectively guide the children in de- 
sirable avenues of growth, makes it essential 
that we work in close cooperation with the 
other interested agencies, makes it important 
that we work in close cooperation with the 
home—makes it important that the school and 
the home work toward mutually accepted goals. 
If the teacher and the parents are to work to- 
ward mutually accepted goals, they must confer 
frequently and on many fronts. 


Every parent is vitally interested in his child. 
The school must accept this thesis and must be 
willing to recognize that the parent’s under- 
standing of his child and interest in his child 
far exceeds the teacher's understanding of and 
interest in a particular child. Recognizing this, 
the teacher must seek ways of availing herself 
of the parent’s knowledge. He must provide 
adequate and frequent opportunity to share with 
the parent his understanding and interest in 
his child. He must be willing to incorporate 
the parent’s point of view into his own think- 
ing about the child. He must be willing to rec- 
ognize that the parent has a contribution to 
make. 


If teacher and parent are to work toward 
mutually accepted goals, teachers must work 
with parents in setting up desirable goals and 
must seek to help parents to understand the 
goals of the school and to accept the goals of 
the school. The teacher is the most vital cog in 
any program of interpretation of our schools to 
the parents. He needs to be interpreting the 
school’s work in every conference with parents. 
It is only through this constant exchange of 
ideas that we will get parents to understand our 
school goals and to accept them as their own. 


Naturally, since the parent is vitally inter- 
ested in his child, he will want to know and 
will need to know how his child is growing in 
the school environment. We have in the past 
sought to convey this information to the par- 
ents through the traditional report cards. It 
would seem that it could be more effectively 
done in conferences with the parents. It could 
be done with finer shade of meaning to our 
evaluations. Opportunity would be available 
immediately to clear up any misunderstanding 


that might arise about the teacher’s evaluation. 
If done through conference, all of the attend- 
ant evils of the report card are eliminated— 
comparison of marks; subjectivity of marks; the 
encouragement of competition; the inability to 
recognize varying rates and kinds of growth; 
the difficulty in interpreting the difference in 
ability, etc. 

In an effort to work out a plan which would 
build for a desirable parent-teacher cooperation 
and which would result in more effective guid- 
ance for our children on the part of both the 
home and the school, the Lincoln School in 
Wauwatosa is substituting parent-teacher con- 
ferences for report cards. 

The plan provides that during the first semes- 
ter the child is enrolled in a teachet’s room, 
the teacher will plan for two conferences with 
the child’s parents. During each succeeding se- 
mester that the child is enrolled in the teach- 
er’s room, the teacher is to plan for one confer- 
ence with the child’s parents. It is our goal to 
try to have the teacher remain with the same 
group of pupils for at least three semesters. 


Conferences are usually held after school and 
are about one half hour in length. No set pat- 
tern is required for the conference; rather it is 
hoped they will be informal in nature and that 
the teacher will approach the conference in a 
frame of mind where she is seeking as much 
help from the parent as she can get. Goal 
sheets* have been worked out on each level 
which state briefly the objectives we seek to 
achieve. The parent is given this goal sheet at 
the start of each conference. Where a frame- 
work is necessary to guide the discussion, the 
goal sheet is followed. At the conclusion of the 
conference, the teacher makes out a report of 
the conference. This report is filed in the pu- 
pil’s cumulative record folder as a part of his 
permanent record. 

The plan admittedly calls for the expendi- 
ture of additional time on the part of the 
teacher—but it does seem to be the general 
opinion among the teachers that the results 
achieved are very well worth the additional 
time needed. 


While the experience with the plan has been 
short, the results thus far demonstrate that it 
is well worth further development. 


* Space does not permit reproduction of goal sheets 
and blanks devised to assist in the parents’ confer- 
ences referred to in this article. ~ 
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} aera control of city schools is an issue of 
habitual re-occurrence. At periodic intervals 
it appears for animated discussion, preceding 
annual budget approval, referenda in local elec- 
tions or legislative votes. The “campaign talks” 
on this subject are replete with forceful argu- 
ments pro and con. Both through personal ex- 
perience and educational treatises on the sub- 
ject, educators have been familiarized with rea- 
sons why schools should not be under city coun- 
cil control. The same attention has not been 
focused on the argument of the opposition, and 
a Critical analysis of the validity of the reasons 
advanced has not been made a part of our edu- 
cational literature. 

The principle most often advanced in de- 
fense of placing the school budget under the 
control of the city council is that education is 
but one of a number of essential municipal 
services and must not be set off in a separate 
compartment any more than health, recreation, 
or other functions of city government. As one 
of a number of essential services it should be 
organized and administered in the same way 
and share, and share alike, in the city’s revenue. 

It is recognized by laymen and educators 
alike that administration and control are but 
the means to an end, and not ends in them- 
selves. Consequently, it is pertinent to inquire 
as to the effect of having schools fiscally de- 
pendent upon or separated from other munici- 
pal services. If independent schools are now 
receiving so much revenue that other equally 
essential services go ill-supported, then the ar- 
gument for fiscal dependence has weight. This 
fact, however, is not borne out by public rec- 
ords. There was no appreciable difference in 
the per cent of the total tax levy allotted to 
schools under the fiscally dependent or inde- 
pendent systems in the city schools of Wiscon- 
sin in 1938. Neither was there any difference 
in the total taxes levied nor in the tax rate for 
school purposes. The fiscally independent group 
consistently levied a lower school tax per capita 
of population and this is also true when adjust- 
ment was made for the vocational school levy. 
Figures from public records definitely refute 
any philosophical argument that schools can be 
maintained more economically in fiscally de- 
pendent cities, or that schools, when free of city 


control, appropriate an unreasonable share of 
the total tax revenue. 

It is repeatedly urged that under the city 
school plan a closer co-ordination of city and 
school exists. The legal department of the city 
can serve as attorney for the school, city civil 
service commissions can be utilized in the selec- 
tion of school employees, duplication of ac- 
counting and bookkeeping for city and school 
is eliminated, and consolidation of the func- 
tions of government can reduce administration 
expense. The purpose of closer co-ordination 
and avoidance of duplication to be advanta- 
geous should result either in better schools or 
lower taxes. It certainly has never been estab- 
lished as fact that schools are better, more efh- 
cient in fiscally dependent systems; and public 
records amply demonstrate that they are not 
more economical. 

Cooperative purchasing for the school and 
all branches of city government is held out as 
an inducement for adoption of the city school 
plan. If money is saved thereby, and educa- 
tional purchases approved by the proper edu- 
cational authority, there is certainly much to 
recommend this method of buying. However, 
no reason exists why this cannot be done un- 
der any plan of school control when advan- 
tages are demonstrated. Educational authorities 
must, of course, control educational expendi- 
tures if the best interests of the children and 
school are to be served. Repetition of the in- 
stance where the city manager bought, against 
the recommendation of the city superintendent, 
desks which had long since been discarded in 
most schools, must not be permitted. The pur- 
chase, “justified” on the grounds that the desks 
cost less than half as much as those recom- 
mended by the city superintendent, represents 
costly economy. 

Schools do not exist in a social vacuum, say 
the proponents of the city school plan. They 
must be co-ordinated .with recreational pro- 
grams, the promotion of safety, the protection 
of property, and the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. With this statement school people 
are most heartily in accord. Just how the co- 
ordination and cooperation of these functions 
are to be enhanced by giving the city council 
power to pass on the school budget deserves 
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explanation. Schools in both types of organiza- 
tions have cooperated, and are cooperating in 
these other programs. The degree of coopera- 
tion, as far as any objective evidence is con- 
cerned, has been as fine or as bad under one 
system as another. 


There is nothing in the city school plan 
which guarantees cooperation of school and 
city hall. The city council has power to reduce 
the total budget. It has no authority to tamper 
with individual items. It cannot decree that the 
school board may not render a particular serv- 
ice. The city schools may render the particular 
service to which the council objects and elimi- 
nate any other or they may provide all services 
they deem necessary and close the schools when 
the money is gone. The bludgeon wielded by 
the city council in total budget reduction, as 
used in the past, has not promoted a spirit of 
cooperation between school and city. Fiscal com- 
pulsion and coercion are not conducive to build- 
ing close coordination and good will essential 
in cooperative endeavors. 


Much is made of the fact that under the 
city school plan the debt limit for all purposes 
is 5%, while in independent school systems the 
limit of 5% applies to the schools and to the 
city separately. Just why this fact should cause 
any great alarm is difficult to understand, since 
the people must approve bonded indebtedness 
by vote in any case. If the “proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating’, much more concern 
should be directed toward indebtedness in fis- 
cally dependent cities. The outstanding indebt- 
edness per capita of population is substantially 
greater in the dependent cities of Wisconsin, 
based on either the average or the median. 
The highest per capita debt is in a dependent 
city, and over twice as many independent cities 
operate on a ‘‘pay-as-you-go” policy (no out- 
standing indebtedness) than is the case in cities 
under control of the city council. 


The fact that only a small proportion of the 
total population turn out at the district meeting 
is, of course, to be deplored. The people should 
have complete and direct control of the schools 
and the majority of the constituency should ex- 
press their views. If the annual meeting is not 
serving as an adequate medium through which 
the people can express their views, it should be 
remedied by legislative action. It cannot be 
successfully maintained, however, that it is nec- 
essary to give the council control over the school 


budget to secure better representation of the 
people in school affairs. Sounder representation 
is found where the school board is directly re- 
sponsible to the people for all phases of the 
school program, including finance, and where 
no ‘‘buck passing” from the school board to the 
city hall, and vice versa, is possible. 


The advocates of council control of city 
schools overlook the fact that education is a 
state, not a local or municipal function. The 
preponderance of legal opinion makes this clear. 
In most phases, education is a state controlled 
and regulated. The teachers are certified by the 
state or its agents, their minimum salary and 
qualifications are established by the state, the 
highest supervisory authority is vested in the 
state. The city has no authority to dispense 
with its schools as it has with a street building 
program. Schools are increasingly supported by 
state aid, reaching over 90% of the total cost 
in one state, and its teachers’ tenure and retire- 
ment are provided in state laws. To classify 
schools as municipal enterprises is contrary to 
the concept and functions of our educational 
system. 


Financial Data for Wisconsin City Schools 
1937-38 


Independent Cities Dependent Cities 
68 70 


Tax Rate on Full Value for all Purposes 


Average --- 29.56 mills Average ~-- 29.20 mills 
Median _-- 28.50 mills Median --- 29.56 mills 
Tax Rate on Full Value for School Purposes 

Average ~~. 11.90 mills Average --- 11.72 mills 
Median --- 11.00 mills Median -_- 11.57 mills 


Tax Rate on Full Value for School Purposes, Exclu- 
sive of Vocational Schools 


Average --_ 11.87 mills Average --- 11.19 mills 
Median _-- 10.86 mills Median ~~~ 10.88 mills 


Tax Levy for School Purposes per Capita of Population 


Average ~--$12.42 Average ~--$13.60 
Median — $11.67 Median __-$14.22 


Tax Levy for School Purposes 7 Capita of Popula- 
tion, Exclusive of Voc. School Levy 
Average ~--$13.46 


Average ~--$12.38 
Median __-$12.86 


Median _--$11.67 


Local School Tax Levy per Resident Pupil in Ele- 
mentary & Secondary Schools 

Average ~--$66.44 Average ~--$68.83 

Median _--$62.27 Median ~-~-$65.83 


Outstanding Long Term Indebtedness—per Capita 


Average ---$19.85 Average ~--$29.14 
Median _--$16.67 Median ~--$27.50 
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JOHN H. HOLZMAN 
Prin., Neenah High School 


| sninnn this past summer I conducted a 
survey of the 461 ex-students, 259 girls 
and 212 boys, who graduated from Neenah 
High school during the years 1931, 1932, 1933, 
and 1934. This particular group graduated at 
the time when jobs were scarcest and the out: 
look was darkest. My purpose was threefold: 
first, to determine how the local high school 
graduates have taken their places in society; 
second, to attempt to determine how well out 
curriculum is meeting the needs of the students ; 
and third, to determine what percentage of stu 
dents remain in Neenah and conversely, what 
percentage we can reasonably expect will leave 
Neenah to make their living elsewhere. 

Since three of these 461 have died and the 
data concerning twelve others is unknown, my 
statistics are based on the remaining 446. Of 
these the greatest number, 89, or 20% are em- 
ployed in a local paper corporation, the Kim- 
berly—Clark Corporation, 63 of them working 
in the mills and 26 in the offices and labora- 
tories. Other local mills assimilated 44 more of 
them, or 934%. Office positions, both in and 
out of the city, are filled by the second largest 
group, 55 in number. Forty-six or 1014% are 
engaged in selling activities, while only 19 are 
teaching. Three per cent of the boys went into 
farming, and the same number of girls have 
become household employees. Eight of the girls 
have become nurses. Eighty-seven of them have 
married, with 31 still employed, chiefly in the 
local mills, and 1214:% of the total number or 














56 married women are already keeping up 
homes for their families. 

There are 514%, a total of 24, unemployed. 
Only three of these are boys, and the majority 
of the 21 girls are staying at home as a matter 
of choice. There is another group of 49 whose 
occupations are very diversified. Among them 
are some of the most financially successful of 
the lot, such as five engineers, two dentists, 
an auditor, an interior decorator, and an em- 
ployee of the Wisconsin Tax Commission. The 
group includes 6 truck drivers, 5 printers, 4 car- 
penters, 3 librarians, 2 policemen, 2 electri- 
cians, 2 insurance salesmen, 2 beauticians, and 
3 P. W. A. workers. 


High Percentage Go to College 

The statistics concerning college attendance 
are interesting. A total of 104 attended col- 
lege, which is almost 14 of the entire group. 
However, only 9% of them finished college, 
plus 214% who are graduate nurses. Twenty- 
eight are still attending, and probably three- 
fourths of them will finish their training. 
Twenty-four attended college for a year or more 
but did not finish. Most of the college gradu- 
ates are successfully following their chosen vo- 
cations. I will list them in detail as follows: 
19 teachers, 5 engineers, 3 private secretaries, 
2 dentists, one each, Wisconsin Tax Commis- 
sion employee, auditor, sewage disposal plant 
employee, librarian, personnel worker, and 
others spread widely in various occupations. 
The 24 who attended college but did not grad- 
uate seem to be almost as successful, although 
at least six of them are doing work which could 
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have been carried on as successfully without 
higher education. 

The University of Wisconsin received a ma- 
jority of our college entrants with a total of 28. 
Lawrence College with 21 and Oshkosh State 
Teachers College with 19 were a close second 
and third. Five attended Marquette University, 
4 attended Stout Teachers College, with the 
remainder spread among twenty institutions of 
learning stretching geographically from Red- 
lands University to the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Of course, it is too soon to judge as to which 
of the above will make any outstanding con- 
tributions to civilization, but it is interesting 
that a number are beginning to rise above the 
majority. It is fair to assume that some will 
make real contributions. For example: Two 
gitls are prepared for social service work; one 
boy ranked highest in his class in a nationally 
known dental school; one boy won honors in 
an engineering school and is climbing in the 
General Electric Corporation; one girl won a 
fellowship to do graduate work at Ames, Iowa; 
one boy is working for his Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree at the University of Illinois. Sev- 
eral other college graduates are doing advanced 
research work in education, personnel work, 
and scientific work; one girl was ranked high- 
est in her class in nurses’ training and is a 
superior surgical nurse; and one girl is a third 
year student at the Art Institute in Chicago and 
has had her pictures exhibited. 


Few Are Unemployed 

It seems to me that this survey shows that 
the graduates of Neenah High school have 
taken their places in society. Only three of the 
boys are unemployed at the present, and all of 
these have had jobs. Undoubtedly, some have 
not realized their youthful ambitions; but it is 
noteworthy that in this era of unemployment, 
practically all of them are employed. 

In relation to our high school curriculum, 
since 23% of these graduates attended college, 
it is evident that the college preparatory course 
fills an important place in the curriculum. 

For the 2114% who are working in mills, as 
well as many of those in the miscellaneous 
group, the need is for a general course with 
special emphasis on training in citizenship, the 
understanding of economic problems, and abil- 


ity to know how to use their leisure time. We 
have a strong course in social sciences which 
should take care of the first two. The growing 
emphasis on intramural activities and extra- 
curricular activities in the high school is a 
start toward this necessary preparation for leis- 
ure time activities. A continual revision and re- 
valuation in this field is necessary. Learning to 
read for pleasure should be emphasized more 
in the English courses. Our clubs should in- 
clude more fields which may become hobbies, 
such as the stamp and airplane clubs which we 
now have. 

Since about 20% of our graduates enter some 
type of office work, fundamental training in the 
commercial fields is necessary. The commercial 
department needs to keep up with modern 
trends. The fact that we have five commercial 
teachers shows that we are providing ample 
opportunity for study in this direction. 

Approximately 10% are engaged in various 
phases of selling. The most that a high school 
education can do for these people is to train 
them in personality traits, such as: how to get 
along with people, how to be neat, courteous, 
and punctual. This phase of education is in- 
direct and must be the outcome of every teach- 
er’s contact with the students, both in the class- 
rooms and outside. It seems probable that the 
home room teachers could consider these aspects 
a little more. 

Since 3% of the girls go into domestic serv- 
ice and ultimately the majority of them marry, 
our home economics course fills a decided need. 
The trend away from merely cooking and sew- 
ing, and including such things as planning a 
home and care of children is the right one. 

A high school course cannot train students 
to enter particular jobs or trades. Most of the 
graduates who do not go to college are oppor- 
tunists and take whatever job presents itself. 
Therefore, vocational subjects in high school 
should be broad and informational rather than 
narrowly vocational. It seems that vocational 
training comes after they are on the job. 

Fifty or almost 10% have moved away from 
Neenah. Thus about 90% have remained here. 
We are training people the majority of whom 
will stay in our community. 

Constant and intelligent guidance on the 
part of the teachers must continue to be an im- 
portant part of our educational system because 
of the changing opportunities and changing 
trends in this technological age. 
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‘Life Determined” 


* 
EDGAR A. & ADA M. COCKEFAIR* 


EW catch words in the evolution of educa- 

tion have been more happily chosen or have 
been more beneficial in effect than the term 
“life determined”. There has been much more 
continuously conscious effort to vitalize inter- 
mediate and high school subject matter since 
the coinage of this term than ever before. But 
strangely enough the very subject that is most 
basic to life determination has been the slowest 
to readjust itself to the new objective. Physi- 
ology, health, or hygiene as it is variously, and 
indefinitely named is still taught in a very hap- 
hazard way in many of our schools. 

The early commitment of our people to the 
cause of free schools creating thereby a literate 
public; the progress of science, transportation, 
and the rapid advance of medical science: these 
factors have developed a consciousness that 
every intelligent individual should know some- 
thing of the structure of his own body. From 
this conception the first physiology textbook 
was born. As if in accord with the recapitula- 
tion theory the early texts repeated the teachings 
of Vesalius and Harvey. It was little more than 
a description of parts of the body and the cir- 
culation of the blood. It was also in accord 
with contemporary texts in other subjects such 
as ‘‘place’”’ geography and “‘event’’ history. Parts 
of the body were named and located like moun- 
tains, rivers, and principal cities on a map. 
Functions and interrelationships were scarcely 
thought of. Even the terminology was bor- 
rowed direct from medical texts without pro- 
nunciation or definition. 

After the epoch making discoveries of Pas- 
teur, Koch, Lister, and others on the nature of 
disease and the importance of sanitation our 
anatomical textbooks on physiology were gradu- 
ally transformed into books of hygiene. Health 
dogma began to supersede anatomy, and didac- 


* Edgar A. Cockefair is a teacher in Central Mis- 
sourt State Teachers college and his wife is a teacher 
at Madison West High school. 


tic preachment of health rules took the place of 
memorizing names. But youth is not interested 
in health for health’s sake. It has not suffered 
enough and any system that demands blind 
obedience to commandments is more or less 
odious. Hence the teaching of physiology had 
not yet found any life determining influence. 

Beginning with the 20th century we entered 
a new era. The discovery of the vitamins and 
their impressive influence on health may be used 
daily to noticeable advantage in choice of food. 
Significant values are found in our knowledge 
of mineral metabolism and in the shift of em- 
phasis from proteins alone to their amino acid 
composition. The discovery and study of hor- 
mones in their relation to normal physical and 
mental development changes our ideas of self 
determination profoundly. The study of toxins, 
anti-toxins, and serums has extended greatly our 
knowledge of the nature and control of dis- 
ease. Blood types are significant. The factual 
development of knowledge of genetics and 
heredity furnishes a key to social improvement 
and personal behavior. 

The next result of this 20th century accumu- 
lation of biological fact is that when it is col- 
lected and arranged as a course of study for our 
schools, it is rational and functional in life de- 
termining order. The various phenomena of 
the body in health rhythm or in disease inter- 
ruption can be related definitely to cause and 
effect. The laws of health are made apparent 
in relationships to known physical and chem- 
ical forces. The care and control of the body 
are shifted from rule of thumb to rule of rea- 
son. Health practices are changed from un- 
thinking obedience to intelligent self command. 
Repression becomes self control. And what is 
more important and encouraging is that Young 
America finds a lively interest in the facts of 
physiology which it can itself apply with notice- 
able results. 

To make life determined health teaching 
effective we must have teachers who are well 
prepared to present the subject. Relatively few 
colleges and teachers training schools are offer- 
ing courses in this functional type of physiol- 
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ogy. One department or another which may 
offer regular courses that overlap phases of 
health are presumed to supply the need, but 
where health is only subsidiary to a major in- 
terest it is quite certain to receive inadequate 
attention. For example, departments of Physical 
Education assume part of the responsibility in 
health instruction but their emphasis naturally 
centers upon activities and the effect of exercise 
on health. Nutrition, metabolism, mental health, 
and reproduction are as a rule omitted entirely 
or dealt with in a very cursory manner. 

Biology departments are in the habit of in- 
terjecting into general biology an all too gen- 
eral and superficial knowledge of the human 
body. Whenever a subject as vital as human 
physiology is made incidental it is accidental if 
much knowledge of it is attained. The vital 
facts which general biology should inculcate can 
scarce be adequately taught in less than one 
school year. Time cannot properly be taken 
from biology for any specific instruction relat- 
ing to human health although certain references 
to human life and body structure are important. 

When taught as part and parcel of biology 
or general science physiology loses entity and 
emphasis. We may profitably marshal high 
school subjects by integration in related fields 
of study, but great care needs to be exercised 
that vital material is not overshadowed. The 
known facts of physiology relating to an intelli- 
gent understanding of the bases of human 
health are too numerous and complicated to be 
learned incidental to general science or general 
biology. Dr. J. F. Rogers, Consultant in Hy- 
giene, U. S. Office of Education in one of his 
bulletins has said, “In grades beyond the 7th 
and 8th (health) is covered in a brief, better- 
than-nothing way in the course in general sci- 
ence or in the course in biology.”’ There is then 
no question but that human physiology and bi- 
ology should be taught separately and a mini- 
mal time of not less than one semester be given 
to the study of factual physiology as related to 
Health. 

The next question is the relative place each 
subject should hold with respect to the other 
in the schedule. Most curricula are arranged on 
the logic of sequence, oft times in thoughtless 








Body by Pfisher 


Where can a man buy a cap for his knee, 
Or a key to the lock of his hair? 

Can his eyes be called an academy 
Because there are pupils there? 


In the crown of his head what gems are 
found? 
Who travels the bridge of his nose? 
Can he use, when shingling the roof of 
his mouth 
The nails on the ends of his toes? 


Can the crook of his elbow be sent to 


jail? 
If so, what did he do? 
How does he sharpen his shoulder 


blades? 
I’ll be hanged if I know. Do you? 


Can he sit in the shade of the palm of 
his hand? 
Or beat on the drum of his ear? 
Does the calf of his leg eat the corns on 
his toes? 
If so, why not grow corns ‘ the ear? 
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disregard of the psychological time in a child’s 
life when the subject will be most effective. 
Logically biology would come first, leading the 
student’s thought from lower to higher forms 
of life. But if our whole purpose in teaching 
physiology is to make students intelligently 
health conscious, then psychologically the sub- 
ject should come to them in early adolescence 
(9th grade) when youth is more physiologically 
self conscious than at any other time in life. At 
this time an understanding of physiological 
facts becomes revealing to him and he more 
readily incorporates them into his daily habits 
and philosopohy of life. 

Therefore, if we want our instruction to be 
most effective we must give it a psychological 
rather than logical place in the curriculum. In 
practice, 9th grade physiology has been found 
not only opportune in health values but decid- 
edly advantageous in arousing interest in fur- 
ther biological study. The student well trained 
in physiology carries into biology a ready 
formed interest and knowledge of the effec- 
tiveness of organs and life processes. Out of 
this understanding there is born an enthusiasm 
which makes his work in biology more thor- 
ough and effective. 
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Hau About a State Supeuisor of t 


* 


FRED V. HEIN 
Dir. Physical Ed. 
McKinley and Wash. Jr. H. S. 


Kenosha 


HE present day superintendent or principal 

is faced with a multiplicity of details and 
duties, which make the delegation of some re- 
sponsibilities a practical necessity. A constantly 
changing and evolving curriculum keeps him 
continually alert, to maintain his system or 
institution in a position to meet the challenge 
of a changing society. Among the newer school 
subjects physical education has survived its in- 
fancy, successfully has weathered the storm of 
a most serious economic depression, and will 
now embark upon the spiralic evolution with 
which administrators have become familiar in 
other fields. Only the faith and fortitude of its 
adherents among school officials, and the in- 
herent strength of the thing itself, have en- 
abled the physical and health education pro- 
gtam to endure in the trying period from 
which we are emerging. For, astounding as it 
seems, and despite curtailments at some points, 
physical education and its allied field of health 
has advanced and gained strength in these 
years. A period of opposition and persecution 


of a movement, basically sound and of definite 
value, often helps to attain ultimate ends which 
would not have been reached in twice the time 
in a period of security. 

School administrators in close contact with 
the physical and health education field have 
found it to present more problems and to re- 
quire more attention than any other subject 
they are called upon to supervise. Coupled with 
the above, is the physiological basis, and varied 
(motor) psychology with which few superin- 
tendents or principals have the opportunity or 
are in a position to be entirely familiar. To 
whom can the administrator turn for guidance 
and help when the need is recognized? The 
state department, summer school sessions, su- 
perintendents’ and principals’ conferences, and 
reading of current literature in the field, all 
may be invaluable. Many administrators have 
the inclination towards personal education, as 
indicated above, but few have sufficient time 
to reach definite opinions and judgments based 
upon comprehensive examination of these 
sources. And yet, whether or not physical and 
health education shall continue to grow and 
progress .in the right direction, lies directly in 
the hands of the school administrator. 
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What would a state supervisor of physical 
and health education mean to superintendents 
and principals? Possibly one of the most satis- 
factory ways of answering this question would 
be to deal specifically with the duties of a state 
supervisor and to allow the administrator to 
make his own inferences in relation to the sys- 
tem or institution. 
(1) Preparation and certification of teachers. 
The supervisor should institute and estab- 
lish a system of state control which would pro- 
vide a supply of well-trained teachers for all 
types and grades of schools in a balanced pro- 
gram of physical and health education. The 
certification and preparation of teachers is a 
problem demanding special attention, and co- 
operation between secondary schools, teacher 
training institutions, and the state supervisor. 
Legal standards should be high enough so that 
the entire level of physical education instruc- 
tion in the state will be raised, yet they must 
remain low enough so that local communities 
with the facilities available are able to meet 
the situation. The training of specialists for 
larger city positions should be provided for, 
while individuals who are properly able to 
assume a diversification of teaching duties 
should also be prepared. Types of teachers of 
physical education needed in varied communi- 
ties will logically fall into the following cate- 
gories: (a) full time grade teachers; (b) part- 
time grade teachers; (c) classroom grade teach- 
ers able to teach physical education along with 
the other subjects; (d) full-time high school 
teachers; (e) academic teachers able to coach 
some branch of athletics; (f) teachers of health 
education; (g) teachers of both health and 
physical education; and (h) supervisors. 
The function of the state supervisor in re- 
lation to the above teaching types lies in arriv- 
ing at a desirable minimum of curricular train- 
ing to qualify for certification and in establish- 
ing a common denominator for all kinds of 
teaching positions and local conditions. Sim- 
plicity of certification with few varied cettifi- 
cates would probably best meet the need. A 
requirement of definite training in physical 
education for all elementary teachers, with 
certification of majors and minors in the sec- 
ondary field would seem to meet the situation. 
(2) Education of the public, school officials, 
and school boards. 


The supervisor would cooperate with super- 
intendents, board, parent teacher associations, 
etc., in various promotion projects and by 
means of speaking engagements. He would es- 
tablish and make available a service reference, 
and information bureau for use of individuals 
and bodies throughout the state. A compre- 
hensive manual of physical and health educa- 
tion organized and built as a graded and pro- 
gressive course would be furnished to schools. 
The supervisors, through newspapers and pro- 
fessional literature, would educate the public 
to education through physical education. He 
would be available for guidance and help in 
local problems and difficulties. 

(3) Cooperation with established bodies and 
associations. 

The cooperation of the supervisor with the 
W. I. A. A. and its control boards, the state 
physical education association, the Wisconsin 
coaches association, and other existant bodies 
would certainly be numbered among his duties. 
It would be his responsibility while cooperat- 
ing with these bodies, to keep the objectives of 
physical education and of general education 
always foremost, while working toward the 
ultimate good of the participant. His task 
would involve a continual education to the fact, 
that athletics as an integral part of the physical 
education program are directed finally towards 
establishing right and proper habits, attitudes, 
and ideals of living. 

(4) Establishment of minimum standards 
for local programs. 

Minimum standards by means of which su- 
perintendents and principals could judge their 
programs might be established by means of 
state-wide study and research. However, it 
would be essential to make adequate and suit- 
able allowance for individual differences in 
local adaptations. Existing standards are largely 
of the local type which are not particularly 
dedicated to a state philosophy of physical and 
health education. National standards, although 
established at present, have not generally been 
accepted in all their implications. Some uni- 
formity in standards is desirable in that our 
efforts may be directed towards the objectives 
which have been established and generally 
accepted. 

(5) Actual supervision, serving to improve 
instruction in the field, and the guidance of 

(Continued on page 200) 
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AN ANSWER TO 
AN OFT-ASKED QUESTION 


* 


ROBERT GUNDERSON 
Inst. in Speech, Oberlin College 
Former Debate Coach at 
Platteville H. S. 


HE arguments in opposition to debate are 

frequently heard, but seldom challenged. 
Yet they should be, for many of the criticisms 
are based upon a faulty conception of the ob- 
jectives to be attained. The’ arguments run 
something like this: ‘““Why have debate this 
year? It will cost many times more than the 
gate receipts; and besides, even if debates were 
free, no one would come. The coach does all 
the work, anyway; and worst of all, the judges 
always give the decisions to the wrong team. 
So why have debate?” Indeed, if the object is 
to bring in money, debate does not pay. If the 
object is to entertain large crowds, debate often 
fails; and if the object is to win, there is a 
fine chance of failing in this, also. But these 
are not the objectives of debate, and failure 
to attain them should not constitute grounds 
for criticism. 

In Wisconsin today, debate has other and 
more worthwhile objectives. Moreover, these 
objectives are being attained. This year an im- 
portant goal is to give the participants a thor- 
ough understanding of foreign affairs. Thou- 
sands of students in the Wisconsin High School 
Forensic Association are considering the crucial 


Why 


ae 


question of whether or not the United States 
should follow a policy of isolation or collective 
security. Here is really a timely and impera- 
tive problem on which honest men may cer- 
tainly differ. On such a question no student 
need argue against his own convictions, thus 
eliminating the old charge that debate ques- 
tions lead students to intellectual dishonesty. 

The information the debaters are getting 
comes, not from some antiquated textbook, but 
from the best periodicals on the news-stands; 
the University Extension Division is sending 
out innumerable up-to-the-minute pamphlets 
and books on the subject; and every year, au- 
thorities are besieged with personal requests 
for information. Last year, high school de- 
baters were writing letters to Senator Norris 
for statements; some were even telegraphing 
him. About this time of the season this year, 
the more enterprising participants are making 
trips to nearby cities in order to interview au- 
thorities or use the better library facilities. 
All are reading source material: the speeches 
of Neville Chamberlain, Duff Cooper, Adolph 
Hitler, and Benito Mussolini. But more than 
just reading these speechés, debaters are com- 
paring, analyzing, and criticizing them; not be- 
cause some teacher told them to, but because 
they want to excel in what critics like to call 
an “‘artificial” situation. Be that as it may, here 
is education that is motivated and vital. Talk 
to any high school debater and find out if 
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debate has been successful in giving him an 
understanding of international affairs. His in- 
terest and enthusiasm, as well as his under- 
standing of the problems of foreign relations, 
will be convincing proof that debate has suc- 
ceeded in this first and pre-eminently worth- 
while objective. 

In a day when Czechoslovakian crises and 
foreign conflicts are ever threatening to involve 
our country, the money and effort expended on 
debate can be justified solely on this one 
achievement. Yet there are many other reasons 
for having debate in your school this year. 
Training in extemporaneous and conversational 
public speaking, ability to ‘think on one’s 
feet,” skill in analysis and organization of ma- 
terial, open-mindedness, and the power to rec- 
ognize and avoid fallacies, all are universally 
attributed to be results of debating. These are 
the proper objectives toward which coaches are 
striving, and debate should be judged on its 
success in achieving these ends. 

Since most coaches have had these goals in 
mind, much progress has been made toward 
achieving them. At a banquet after one of the 
state forensic contests last year, Professor A. T. 
Weaver, Chairman of the University of Wis- 
consin Speech Department, said that every year 
it was possible for him to tell the speakers that 
they were the best he had ever heard in the 
state contest. ‘I can say this honestly because 
every year the contests are actually better.” A 
similar situation is also the case with debate. 
Delivery is becoming more extemporaneous 
and conversational, and usually this makes the 
contests more interesting. The subjects for de- 
bate are timely and vital social and economic 
problems of immediate interest to everyone. 
The use of sophistry has given way to a lavish 
use of evidence, and Professor Brooks Quimby 
rightly contends that ‘debate has gone educa- 
tional.” In other words, debate is attaining 
worthwhile objectives and offering valuable 
experience to high school participants. 

For this reason, the superficial criticisms so 
frequently heard against debate should be vig- 
orously challenged. The leaders of our country 
in the past and the leaders of today have been 
chosen very largely from the ranks of those 
who have had training in social and economic 
problems and the ability to express themselves 
effectively on these problems. There is every 
reason to believe that this will be even more 
true in the future. Debating, and especially in- 


tercholastic debating, offers motivated training 
in the essential prerequisites for intelligent 
leadership. If your high school does not have 
debate, it is failing to afford educational ex- 
perience of significant worth to the aspiring 
leaders of our future citizenry. 





A STATE PHY. ED. SUPERVISOR? 
(Continued from page 198) 


administrators in developing a supervisory 
technique. 

A state supervisor by his lack of local affilia- 
tions could help to solve many difficult and 
vexing situations that arise and to render im- 
partial help and judgment where it was 
needed. While his responsibility goes definitely 
to the state as a whole, he has an added duty 
in aligning communities toward a common goal. 
Supervision in the modern day is certainly the 
training of teachers in the field through a 
cousal analysis of the difficulty, followed by 
intelligent guidance towards elimination of the 
cause and resultant improvement in the qual- 
ity of instruction. The supervisor by the va- 
rious means at his command could soon de- 
velop for the greater proportion of school ad- 
ministrators a supervisory technique by means 
of which they themselves would become ef- 
ficient judges of the quality of work being 
done. 


(6) Development of state-wide professional 
unity of purpose and principles, while allow- 
ing for differences and divergence of opinion. 


The prime consideration of the supervisor 
in his treatment of all problems must be in 
fostering the interests of the pupils. Personal 
opinion must be subordinated, when the great- 
est good for all the pupils will not be the re- 
sult. Members of the profession can be edu- 
cated to the realization that physical education, 
rightly administered, is one of a group of sub- 
jects making genuine contributions to the gen- 
eral scheme of education. Progress comes only 
through new and varied opinions, and physical 
education can raise itself as a profession to a 
level where we will change our ways when 
proven wrong. Education along these lines can 
be accomplished by the supervisor, by means 
of professional literature, at state and district 
conventions and through his personal attitude 
in his contacts with members of the profession. 
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W 8. A. Locals Presidents | 


COUNTY LOCALS 


County President 
Adams Tchrs. Assn.-.-~-- R. B. Tremain, Friendship 
Ashland Tchrs. Assn._..Theodore Robertson, Odanah 
Barron Tchrs. Assn..__------ Earl L. Edes, Rice Lake 


Bayfield Tchrs. Assn.___L. H. Merrihew, Iron River 
Brown Tchrs. Assn.__--- John Wood, R. 2, Denmark 
Buffalo Tchrs, Assn.__-- Louise Haney, Fountain City 
Burnett Tchrs. Assn._----- E. J. Adams, Grantsburg 
Calumet Tchrs. Assn..__E. G. Kellogg, New Holstein 
Chippewa Tchrs. Assn._Pete Peterson, Chippewa Falls 


Clask ‘Tents. Asstt... M. D. Nedry, Loyal 
Columbia Educ. Assn...Chester Huggett, Doylestown 
Crawford Tchrs. Assn.___- Kenneth Greene, Boscobel 


Eastern Dane Educ. Assn._Louise DeBower, DeForest 
Western Dane Educ. Assn..Wayne Craney, Middleton 


Dodge Tehis. Assa........-..<5 Lee Wolf, Allenton 
Door Tchrs. Assn._------- Lloyd Perry, Egg Harbor 
Douglas Tchrs. Assn...Harry W. Anderson, Superior 
Dunn Tchrs. Assn._----~ F. W. Jungck, Menomonie 
Eau Claire Tchrs. Assn._--_-- Olga Berg, Fall Creek 
Florence Tchrs. Assn._--_----- Eddie Johnson, Fern 


Fond du Lac Educ. Assn. 
_---Norbert Fisher, 64 Green St., Fond du Lac 


Forest Felts. Assn,......-..= Ralph Jolliffe, Crandon 
Green Tchrs. Assn.._.----- Irene Olson, Browntown 
Green Lake Tchrs. Assn..____- Verna Noble, Dalton 
Iowa Tchrs. Assn.__.-__- Paul McGill, Spring Green 


Jackson Tchrs. Assn. 

banate vote Mrs. Olga R. Olson, Black River Falls 
Juneau Tchrs. Assn. 

faci al Gunnar Silfvernagle, Lyndon Station 
Kenosha Tchrs. Asso. 

eeret Mabelle Buswell, 4001—60th St., Kenosha 
Kewaunee Tchrs. Assn. 

eee ec een é Lloyd Hettiger, R. 1, Kewaunee 
La Crosse Tchrs. Assn. 

Catharine Nuttleman, 2415 S? 23rd St., La Crosse 
Lafayette Tchrs. Assn. 

tie eater Hazel Prytherch, New Diggings 
Lincoln Tchrs. Assn._.___- Clifford Sullivan, Gleason 
Manitowoc Tchrs. Assn. 

Seer SAE Gertrude Sweetman, H.S., Two Rivers 
Marathon Tchrs, Assn. 

A epee Franklin D. McIntyre, Schofield 
Marinette Tchrs. Assn._______ Leonard Lohff, Crivitz 
Milwaukee Tchrs. Assn. 

Walter G. Miller, 4603 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 
Monroe Tchrs. Assn..._-__ Ollie M. Swanson, Sparta 
Oconto Tchrs. Assn._.__Russell O'Connor, Townsend 
Oneida Tchrs. Assn._Berniece Bernstein, Rhinelander 
Ozaukee Tchrs. Assn.____ Emily Kuehner, Cedarburg 


Pepin Tchrs. Assn...___- Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 
Fierce Tohrs,. Assit. ..---.. Fred Frier, Ellsworth 
Poe seme? Ame. Iona M. Chell, Lewis 
Portage Tchrs. Assn.___~ Mrs. Mary Peterson, Almond 
Price Lents. Assn... Robert Olson, Catabwa 
Racine Tchrs. Assn...._____ Henry Brach, Waterford 
Richland Tchrs. Assn,..--~- Myron Goke, Cazenovia 


Rock Tchrs. Assn. 

saieedegnt Mrs. Virginia Rowe Inman, R. 3, Clinton 
Rusk Tchrs. Assn.__Lloyd C. Clemmons, Weyerhauser 
St. Grom ‘Fchire. Assn:- ...... Paul G. Ziemer, Cylon 
Sauk Tchrs. Assn..._Lawrence Waddell, Spring Green 
Sawyer Tchrs. Assn.__-.- L. T. Coulthard, Couderay 
Sheboygan Tchrs. Assn. 

ea Peay Edgar Suemnicht, R. 1, Sheboygan 


Taylor Fehrs: Assn... Marie C. Potter, Polley 
Trempealeau Tchrs. Assn._--~ Lynda Duff, Galesville 
Vernon Tchrs. Assn._------~- Elmer Smith, La Farge 
Vilas Tehrs: Aso. 3 Paul Uhl, Eagle River 
Walworth Tchrs. Assn..H. H. Clemons, Lake Geneva 
Washburn Tchrs. Assn._-_-- Leslie Jackobs, Hayward 
Washington Tchrs. Assn._-~- Leonard Wolf, Jackson 
Waukesha Educ. Assn.__---- Clifford Larson, Merton 


Waushara Tchrs. Assn.__-- Ray Handrick, Wild Rose 
Winnebago Educ. Asso. 
Marion Shea, R. 1, Winneconne 


Wood Tews. Assn... 2 .<- Elden Iverson, Sherry 
CITY LOCALS 
City President 
Antigo Fehrs: Coungl......2.2<<5- Lucille Garley 


Appleton Educ. Assn. 

EP Me. 3.) Frank Taylor, 817 W. Harris St. 
Ashland Tchrs. Assn. 

pene rae Flora Jane Macdonald, 821-2nd Ave E. 


co Bi | eae John E. Hoar 
Beaver Dam Tchrs. Assn....W. M. McDaniels, H.S. 
Beloit Educ. Assn._--~- Lee Krebs, Lincoln Jr. HS. 


Burlington Tchrs. Assn. 

ses openers Otto L. Steingraber, 346 Kane St. 
Chippewa Falls Tchrs. Assn.__ Jennie Hogan, Jr. H.S. 
Columbus Tete) Aste... ~2.-6<5 F. H. DeVinney 
Cudahy Educ. Assn. 

ET ES Richard D. Cory, 4757 S. Lake Dr., $7 
Delavan Tchrs. Assn......=..-..- Lester W. Browne 
DePere & W. DePere Tchrs. Assn. 

BRS David Beauregard, H.S., West DePere 
Eau Claire Pub. Sch. Tchrs. Assn. 

safes creer NE David Barnes, 422 Niagara St. 
Edgerton Pub. Sch. Tchrs. Assn. 

paces ata to John H. Hamburg, 512 Ridgeway 
Fond du Lac Council of Educ. 

tah onan seed Ursula Cannon, 46 E. Division St. 
Green Bay Tchrs. Assn.__-- S. M. Current, East H.S. 
Hartford Tchrs. Assn...Wm. Casley, 292 Grand Ave. 
Hurley Tchrs. Assn...Harriet Runge, 504 Poplar St. 
Janesville Educ. Assn._.------ Arthur B. Lyon, HS. 
Jeffetson: Tehrs.. Ase... =... -4 205 Hugh Stewart 
Kaukauna Tchrs. Assn..Ann Gibbons, 915 Wilson St. 
Kenosha Educ. Assn._--- J. C. Chapel, 7939-26th St. 
La Crosse Tchrs. Assn...Marie Hauser, 726 S. 8th St. 
Madison Educ. Assn.___Thomas Crow, East Jr. H.S. 
Manitowoc Tchrs. Assn. 

Bete te Ae Bernhard C. Hagen, 1318 S. 20th 
Marinette City Tchrs. Assn. 

Ena ert eee iS Irene Hallberg, 330 Jefferson St. 


Marshfield Tchrs. Assn__._.__--------- A. S. Bitzer 
Medtord ‘Teles: Asin. .- 2.525055 T. H. Boebel 
Menasha Educ. Assn.................. Isabel Biddle 
Menomonie Tchrs. Assn._.-Roy Sleeter, Central H.S. 
Peer! Tehuas. Ase 2 05 coe ct Maynard Hack 


Milton—Milton Jct. Educ. Assn.___- Daniel G. Werch 
Milwaukee Tchrs. Assn. e 

.-Frances Jelinek, Room 150, Hotel Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Jr—Sr. H.S. Tchrs. Assn. 

pate ene aE Geo. R. Rankin, 3746 W. Frederica PI. 
Milwaukee Pub. Sch. Administrators’ & 

Supervisors’ Assn. 

aera Philip A. Kolb, Oklahoma Ave. School 
Monroe Tchrs. Assn. 

pe eR Helen A. Zimmerman, 1736—15th St. 

(Continued on page 203) 
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E. H. BOETTCHER 
Prin., Wausau Jr. H. S. 


PHILOSOPHY of education which makes 

no definite provision for mastery of the 
mechanics of tool subjects fails to supply an 
essential so necessary to falfill our modern aim 
of education. 

A modern school of pedagogy places em- 
phasis on the “creation of a situation” in which 
the student uses the particular skill immediately. 
He is desirous of learning grammar because he 
wants to write a letter to a friend correctly. 
The underlying philosophy in this school of 
teaching is splendid, as far as it goes, but it 
has no organized program for the mastery of 
the basic English skills. Learning them is to be 
largely incidental. It is the writer's firm belief 
that an organized program providing methods 
and material must be adopted and administered 
adequately to provide an opportunity to master 
the fundamental English skills. 

Experience and research with junior and 
senior high school pupils have revealed con- 
siderable evidence concerning inefficiency in the 
mastery of these skills. It is commonly accepted 
that significant among the causes of failure of 
both high school and college students is in- 
competency in the use of English fundamentals. 
A vast degree of attention has been directed 
toward the teaching of these fundamentals with 
the result that we are rather well agreed regard- 
ing the specific skills which we want our pupils 
to acquire. On the side of mastery of these 
skills, however, our achievement has not been 
so noteworthy. 

To illustrate by means of one of the basic 
skills, namely spelling, an investigation carried 
on by Richardson revealed that only forty in 
one-hundred teachers would spell the word 
“accommodate” correctly. A number of other 
studies carried on in the field of English, indi- 
cate a need in improved methods and materials 
to effect a greater degree of proficiency in the 
correct use of the English language in both the 
oral and written word. 


| of Pupil Self-Help Materials 


We have learned that the mechanics of Eng- 
lish, even though they are taught and learned in 
a lower grade, can not be mastered thoroughly 
and maintained without considerable practice 
and drill. With this knowledge, and with the 
realization of the present situation regarding 
the inefficiency in the use of the skills, the 
writer set out to compile self-help materials. 
The actual compilation was attempted only after 
wide search and careful evaluation was made of 
available city and state courses of study and 
text-books used in the field of English to ascer- 
tain the present practices and trends. This 
afforded the basis and resulted in the actual 
preparation of a series of remedial-exercises, 
learning helps compiled into three separate 
pamphlets named, “‘Pretests”, “Practice Exer- 
cises” and ‘Mastery Tests’, covering capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, nouns, pronouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions and 
interjections, correct use of verbs, and special 
words. Examination of the materials reveals 
the instructions to pupils using these aids are 
specific, definitions clear and concise, and a 
large variety of meaningful items covering the 
skills selected. To assist further in making the 
material helpful and functional, sample items 
with correct usage of the skill in question were 
included at the beginning of each unit and sub- 
unit. Sincere effort was directed toward mak- 
ing the materials meet the requisites essential 
for pupil self-help, consequently, a key giving 
the correct answers for each of the items is 
found in the pamphlets, thereby affording op- 
portunity for a self-check. 

“Pupil self-help”, in this study, would in- 
clude in its meaning the opposite of teacher- 
directed learning. It is pupil directed and is 
largely based on one phase of the self-appraisal 
philosophy that self-analysis and self-judgment 
provide an incentive and motivating device for 
improvement of the individual. The writer be- 
lieves not sufficient opportunity is given to pu- 
pils in the upper grades for self-evaluation. 
Mechanical drill may give results most quickly 
and yet strengthen traits likely to be fatal to 
reflective power. Accordingly, self-appraisal, it 
would seem, eliminates the tendency for stereo- 
typed mechanical drill, but causes the pupil to 
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use materials in accord with his needs and 
capacities, thus strengthening his power for re- 
flection and thereby making it a functional 
process. 

Space does not permit a detailed report of 
the entire study. Suffice to say that experimental 
and control groups were established. One 
group was permitted to use the self-helps while 
the other was not. As the major basis for equat- 
ing these groups was their knowledge and ac- 
quisition of basic English skills some of the 
extraneous factors had to be partially ignored. 
Nevertheless, most factors balanced exception- 
ally well. Scientific methods of research were 
employed throughout the entire study. The 
data were statistically treated and the results 
carefully evaluated. 

The results of the experimental study seem 
to justify the following conclusions: 

The philosophy of self-appraisal, in an or- 
ganized program of remedial learning of basic 
English skills through the use of pretest, prac- 
tice-exercise, mastery test lessons is an educa- 
tional asset in effecting increased pupil mainte- 
nance of the skills so learned. 

The degree of maintenance of the skills, 
studied with the use of the self-helps, is rea- 
sonably high. 

Most pupils using the materials developed 
considerable enthusiasm, thereby creating a so- 
called ‘language sensitivity) which resulted in 
improved scholarship in English. 

There was an apparent Carry-over in the cor- 
rect use of the skills in compositions and letters 
written by pupils in the science and language 
classes. 

Pupils who used the materials were of the 
belief that the use of the self-helps was directly 
responsible for their improvement in the cor- 
rect use of the skills in both the oral and 
written language. 


The materials are practical and adequate for 
use in the ninth grade. 

Pupils who made the lowest scores on the 
Initial Test, in general, made the greatest gain 
in achievement and maintenance of the skills. 
However, pupils gained in almost direct pro- 
portion to the amount of time they devoted to 
the use of the self-helps. 


LOCAL PRESIDENTS— 


(Continued from page 201) 
Neenah Tchrs. Assn._Robert Ozanne, 117 Caroline St. 
New London Tchrs. Assn._-----~- Geo. H. Schriver 
North Fond du Lac Tchrs. Council 

pec a em ee Walter Frook, Jr. HLS. 
Oconomowoc Tchrs. Assn. 

a a ee Robert Enge, 602 Oakwood Ave. 
Oconto City Telics. Assn... ..- Bruce Kimball 
Oconto Falls Tchrs. Assn.__.---~- Joyce C. Bergseng 
Oshkosh Educ. Assn. 

W. Parker Clark, 273 Monroe Ave. 


Pork: Falls Tehes. Asén;....~....-.. Mary Wendlandt 
Platteville Educ. Assn.. Thelma Rowe, 216 Hickory St. 
Plymouth Educ. Assn....__--------- Fred R. Nelson 


Prairie du Chien Tchrs. Assn.__~- Carolyn A. Bergen 
Racine Tchrs. Assn. 

eine daeegedel Erwin Wall, Washington Park HLS. 
Reedsburg Educ. Assn.___-----~- Casper M. Jerdeman 
Rhinelander Tchrs. Assn. 
Richard J. Marshall, 27 N. Oneida Ave. 


Rice Lake Tchrs. Assn.__..-.--- Lloyd A. Townsend 
Richland Center Tchrs. Assn.___---- Quincy Doudna 
Minow due Nag ot ee see B. J. Rock 
Shawano Tehrs. Asem. 5.22.2.5.22.. Donald Olson 


Sheboygan Tchrs. Assn. 

Se a seat Jack DeWaard, 1111 Union Ave. 
South Milwaukee Educ. Assn. 
Katherine Deybold, 815 Minnesota Ave. 


Sparta Tchrs. Assn._----- Roger Holtz, 348 N. Court 
Spooner: Educ. Assit...-22..~..2.- Helen E. Sjodin 
Stevens Point Tchrs. Assn..__-_- Joseph Kraus, HS. 


Stoughton Tchrs. Assn. 

ae Torstein O. Kvamme, 306 N. Page St. 
Sturgeon Bay Tchrs. Council 

EE CRE Be Catherine E. Olson, 14 Grant St. 
Superior Council of Educ. 

pS eee Ray McGettigen, Central HLS. 
Two Rivers Tchrs. Assn. 

i ateaiieltel Gertrude Sweetman, Washington HS. 
Viroqua Educ. Assn.___- E. A. Peterson, 723 S. Main 
Washburn Tchrs. Assn.._----------- John C. Evans 
Watertown Tchrs. Assn._Ida Barganz, 916 N. 4th St. 
Waukesha Tchrs. Assn..George Nauert, Barstow Sch. 
Watpdes Tohss: Aten... ce Kathryn Ken 
Waupun Educ. Assn._----------- Erwin Pfefferkorn 
Wauwatosa Tchrs. Assn. 

Haldis Svanoe, 6837 Milwaukee Ave. 
d L. Fox, Voc. School 


Wausau Educ. Assn._---~- Fre 
West Allis Tchrs. Assn. 
Saree Albert J. Paperno, Nathan Hale Jr. HS. 
West Bend Tchrs. Assn._---------- Roy Christensen 
Whitefish Bay Tchrs. Assn. 
eel Norman Clayton, 1200 E. Fairmount Ave. 
Wisconsin Rapids Tchrs. Assn. 
Herman W. Cramer, 311-11th St., N. 


OTHER LOCALS 


City President 
Eau Claire TC. 3h Ai. James R. Wallin 
Milwaukee T.C. Tchrs. Assn._-Dr. J. Martin Klotsche 
Platteville T.C. Tchrs. Assn.._-_-_~ Georgiana Clark 
Stevens Point T.C. Tchrs. Assn....---- A. J. Herrick 
Superior T.C. Tchrs. Assn.__---- S. Horace Williams 
Green Bay Voc. Tchrs. Assn....._-..~-- H. C. Niles 
Milwaukee Voc. Tchrs. Assn..._Gerald M. Van Pool 
West Allis Voc. Tchrs. Assn....--- Stephen Kimler 


Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
Mrs. Helen W. Thomas, Delavan 
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FRED SCHNELL 
Jefferson School, Sheboygan 

W HILE listening to the scholarly address 

of Professor Howard Mumford Jones on 
Friday morning, November 4th, at the Mil- 
waukee auditorium during the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association convention, I was somewhat 
disappointed to hear considerable applause on 
the part of the teachers when the above men- 
tioned speaker referred to the work of the Par- 
ent Teacher Association as ‘“‘blessed wasted 
time’. My disappointment was not so much as 
to what Professor Jones said, for without a 
doubt the learned scholar reported accurately ; 
but rather that so many Wisconsin teachers 
should be in sympathy with such a conventional 
attitude. 

The History of Education reveals the fact that 
ever since the time of Quintilian social and 
educational movements have met with a vast 
amount of passive and active opposition, and 
the Parent Teacher Association in the minds of 
some teachers is no exception to the rule. 

Perhaps these very teachers have had some 
unhappy experiences with Parent Teacher As- 
sociations which called themselves such by 
name only, but in reality were only a group of 
parents and teachers sponsoring regular pro- 
grams and exploiting the children to get the 
parents to come out to the meetings. While no 
definite program can or should be suggested 
to any local Parent Teacher Association, it is 
desirable to have more and more parent and 
teacher participation and less and less children 
participation if the child’s welfare is to be 
served by fostering a program of adult educa- 
tion. The type of program that the Parent 
Teacher Association sponsors in any local school 
depends largely upon the guidance which 1s 
given by the principal and the teachers of that 
school; for the parents in most cases will fos- 
ter a program which the leadership of that 
association suggests. 

Education today is interpreted as growth and 
if normal maturation is to take place in the 
life of every child the school is compelled to 
work cooperatively with the home. The Parent 
Teacher Association is the very agency which 
enables the teacher to have the school and the 
home ascend together toward a common goal, 


| “Dlessed Wasted Time" 


namely, the physical, educational, emotional, 
and social development of the child. Thus it 
seems logical that teachers would avail them- 
selves of this opportunity rather than think of 
the association as busy work of a teacher's 
routine work program. 

The very same speaker quoted statements 
showing that many restrictions were imposed 
upon teachers in the various parts of the coun- 
try. Naturally one would think that most teach- 
ers would welcome an opportunity for expand- 
ing their services to the community, and surely, 
the Parent Teacher Association offers a splen- 
did opportunity to have their voices heard, to 
suggest changes, and modify an unjustifiable 
point of view. It is of interest to note in this 
connection that schools doing an outstanding 
piece of work have a Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion within their school system, have few if any 
restrictions, have a good salary schedule, and 
what is most important, have a program which 
sponsors the welfare of the children within 
their community. 

Perhaps these teachers, who applauded the 
statement of the speaker, are not aware of the 
fact that some of the legislation regarding edu- 
cation now on the statutes is there because cer- 
tain laws have been imposed upon the school 
from outside pressure groups and not suggested 
by school people. Since the Parent Teacher As- 
sociation works cooperatively with the school 
and the home toward accepted goals, it is ap- 
parent that it is better to have the parents work- 
ing with the school teachers than against them. 
Whether school people like it or not, unless the 
personnel of the school accepts the parents as 
partners in developing a curriculum for the 
school community, the people will organize 
separately and legislate for the schools. 

Is it possible that the teachers, who ap- 
plauded, did not realize that when making the 
statement Professor Jones referred to those 
teachers who considered the Parent Teacher 
Association work as ‘‘blessed wasted time’’ as 
perhaps the same group to whom he referred 
in the earlier part of his address as those men- 
tioned in the Pennsylvania Study, which showed 
that the teaching profession attracted those 
who were on the lower quartile of the ability 

(Continued on page 206) 
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The Legionnaire and Wisconsin 


C. 0. HEIDAL 
Sheboygan High School 


& IS September 17th; more to the point, it 
is Constitution Day. A legionnaire, attired 
perhaps in full uniform, but at any rate wear- 
ing his American Legion cap, is driving his 
car out into the countryside. Beside him sits a 
sprightly high school boy or girl, eager and 
attentive. Animatedly they discuss the day’s 
business—an address the youth is to give. 

They have already become pals, these two. 
They talk of how the schools have taken to 
streamlined ideas since the legionnaire was a 
boy. Of what the future still holds for am- 
bitious and energetic boys and girls now in 
school. Most of all, this day, they think and 
talk of the Constitutional Convention, or of 
the great document of human freedom it pro- 
duced, or of the founding fathers who in- 
spired it. 

Presently they stop before a rural school. 
It is District Number Eight, or is it Nine? At 
any rate, they park their car, alight, and enter 
the edifice. A teacher and a group of bright- 
eyed pupils are eagerly awaiting the arrivals. 
Greetings are exchanged, and presently the 
legionnaire, with honest pride, presents the 
speaker of the day. 

This mere youth proceeds to give an able 
dissertation on the “Bill of Rights’, or “What 
the Constituion Means to Boys and Girls’. 
His artless sincerity impresses all. Something 
of the spirit of the greatest of all American 
documents shines through the unassuming but 
well prepared address. The schoolroom is as 
still as the autumn air without. The Constitu- 
tion alone seems for the time being to live 
and breathe. 

All at once the speaker has finished. The 
tense silence is broken by long and spontaneous 
applause. The audience demands to hear from 
the legionnaire also, and with high emotion 
he rises to the occasion. ‘A little later there is 
a lusty rendition of “America”, in which all 
join, and perhaps there are further contribu- 
tions in story and song. Moments later the vis- 
itors have departed, but in the hearts of many 
boys and girls there beats a deeper ardor for 
their native land. 


Visualize a hundred and fifty-four schools, 
in a single county, in a single day, being visited 
somewhat in this wise. Then you have some 
concept of what happens in Sheboygan county 
on Constitution Day, and to a large extent also 
on Armistice Day. Legion posts throughout 
the county are linked with a round dozen high 
schools in this co-operative enterprise which 
reaches every school in the county. 

It all began in the spring of 1935 when, 
pursuant to a proposal by County Commander 
Herman Runge, a framed copy of the Consti- 
tution of the United States was presented by 
the Legion posts to each of the county’s schools. 
Objective: to further the proper observance of 
Constitution Day. The cost of this initial proj- 
ect was met through donations by the Legion. 
Legionnaires likewise addressed these schools 
on the subject of the Constitution. 

In 1936 the county council of the American 
Legion suggested to the high schools in the 
county that they co-operate in the observance 
of Constitution Day by providing student 
speakers to take the place of the legionnaires. 
The Legion posts would carry out their part 
in the project by providing transportation to 
and from the district school assigned to each 
student, and by introducing the student to the 
pupils of that particular school. Not all of the 
high schools were able to participate in 1936, 
but last year all but two took part. 

More than a year ago the Sheboygan—Kohler 
post of the Legion took the initiative in in- 
augurating a tentative five-year plan in co- 
operation with the participating high schools. 
At a joint meeting of Legion posts of the 
county it was decided that, in order to avoid 
duplication or confusion as to talks to be given 
each year, the Legion would submit a list of 
subjects depicting some phase of the Constitu- 
tion, for the years 1937, 1938, and 1939, at 
least. History teachers in the high schools as- 
sisted in this effort, and the following plan 
was proposed: 

The students preparing the talks would be 
given two subjects for each year, one to be 
used in addressing grade schools, the other for 
high schools. The subject chosen for high 
school use would be limited to only a few stu- 
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dents in each high school, for the purpose 
of exchanging speakers. The bulk of the ad- 
dresses would be prepared around the subject 
planned for elementary or grade schools. 

Elementary school subjects suggested for the 
three-year period were: 1937, “The Story of 
the Convention”; 1938, “What the Constitu- 
tion Means to Boys and Girls’; 1939, “Story 
of the Constitutional Convention’’. 

High school subjects proposed were as fol- 
lows: 1937, “The Bill of Rights’; 1938, 
“Taxation as Found in the Constitution”; 
1939, “Growth of Government Under the 
Constitution”. 

The subject suggested for 1939 in the ele- 
mentary schools was the same as the one out- 
lined for elementary schools in 1937. This 
obvious duplication was not considered serious, 
since the seventh and eighth grades would 
probably be the only ones to remember some- 
thing of the addresses given each year. They 
would have entered high school by the third 
year, when the repetition occurs, hence the only 
elementary students to hear two addresss on 
the same topic would be those in the sixth 
grade, and lower—probably a desirable 
repetition. 

With the institution of the foregoing plan 
in 1937, high schools were asked to report the 
number of student speakers they would have 
available for the project. They were also urged 
to arrange for exchange speakers for their own 
local Constitution Day programs. The Legion 
then undertook as its special responsibility the 
furnishing of speakers by each post in the 
county to the schools within its district. Ap- 
proximately eighty-five speakers are now made 
available by the Prescott-Bayens post in She- 
boygan, in co-operation with the Sheboygan 
high school. The remaining sixty or seventy 
are recruited from other high schools of the 
county. 

On Armistice Day, 1936, and again in 1937, 
the projpect was extended to provide Armis- 
tice Day speakers. Last year the Sheboygan 
high school furnished speakers on November 
11th and 12th for each of the twenty-two pub- 
lic and parochial schools in the city. 

Pertinent to an understanding of the Legion’s 
program in Sheboygan county schools is the 
training process employed in preparing student 
speakers. This covers a period of approximately 
four weeks. It includes both speech structure 
and delivery, under competent supervision. 


Selection of student speakers is effected 
through the history department of each high 
school. Later, the prospective student speakers 
are assembled and handed a general outline in- 
forming them of the theme and certain details 
of speech preparation. The outline covers the 
following points: Purpose of introductions, 
with illustrations of the same; Method for out- 
lining a speech of this nature; and Purpose 
of the conclusion, with examples of types. 
The students use the general outline in pre- 
paring outlines for their own speeches. 

The speakers are now sent to various in- 
structors in the high school history department. 
Possibly ten speakers are assigned to each 
teacher. Their speech outlines are critically ana- 
lyzed and carefully checked by these faculty 
mentors. 

Students prepare their own speeches, and 
directing faculty members attempt to hear each 
speech delivered at least twice. The first re- 
hearsal comprehends a general critical appraisal, 
and the latter hearing provides opportunity to 
suggest the improvements and revisions neces- 
sary to a finished address. 

Curious and perhaps significant are the re- 
quests of various outlying schools to hear the 
same speaker again and again. Sometimes it is 
a former student who comes back—one who 
has gone on to greater things. More often it 
is purely a liking they have taken to the visit- 
ing youth or to the pleasant, earnest legion- 
naire who brings him to them. At any rate, 
the men of the Legion enjoy to the full the 
experience shared. In the words of a member 
of the county committee: ‘Nothing has done 
so much to draw school and _legionnaires 
together.” 





THE P. T. A— 
(Continued from page 204) 

scale when considering the entire student body? 

No doubt there can be much which can be 
improved in the work of the Parent Teacher 
Associations, but I am confident that if the 
teachers will come forth with some construc- 
tive suggestions the parents will be more than 
pleased to give the school assistance. Coopera- 
tively the school and the home can do much; 
singularly, we are helpless. Let us join efforts 
in order that the school and the home can carry 
forth a mutual program of child development 
which promises for every child in school the 
privilege to enjoy the many good things in life. 
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SHLIGHTS “OF 





NEW MEMBER OF W.E. A. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 





Student Councils Meet 


The fifth annual convention of 
the Wisconsin High School Student 
Councils association was held in 
Madison, November 11 and 12. It 
was sponsored by the Student 
Public Relations Committee of the 
University. Attendance upon one 
session was sufficient to convince 
the observer of the seriousness and 
high purpose of the young repre- 
sentatives of about thirty high 
schools. 

Among topics discussed were stu- 
dent council activities, courtesy and 
safety, the point system, advisory 
activities, recreational activity, in- 
tra-mural sports, and judicial sys- 
tem. Speakers included Dean Frank 
O. Holt, Dr. Munro Smith, Direc- 
tor of the American Youth Hostel 
Association, Supt. R. F. Lewis of 
Waukesha, and Mr. LeRoy Luberg, 
Madison. 

There should be no doubt about 
the sincerity of the students in their 
desire to assist in making our sec- 
ondary schools functional in train: 
ing for responsibility and _partici- 
pation. It is evident that they are 
anxious to help meet the problems 
which beset the modern high school 
and keep student activities upon a 
high plane. 

We congratulate the Councils 
and wish to commend the high 
school teachers who have devoted 
much time and effort to the work 
of the various local organizations. 
We predict a growth in this direc- 
tion and suggest it for considera- 
tion of high schools not now 
affiliated. 








Madison Schools on Air 
From Nov. Thru Feb. 


The Madison public schools are 
in the midst of an ambitious radio 
program, with 43 broadcasts sched- 
uled between November 1 and 
March 1, over WIBA, Madison. 
Three programs a week are being 
given. 

Each Monday morning Mrs. 





JouRNAL readers who saw the 
pictures of our newly elected offi- 
cers in the November issue prob- 
ably noted the pictorial absence of 








Supt. W. F. Waterpool, Rice Lake, 
a newly elected member of the 
W.E.A. executive committee. We 
are pleased to take this opportunity 
of presenting him in a visual way. 
So step right up and shake hands 
with Supt. Waterpool, folks. 





Charles Parker, radio chairman for 
the Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, interviews various 
Madison teachers, with the discus- 
sions revolving around the unusual 
work the Madison schocls are do- 
ing for handicapped and under- 
nourished children. Toward the end 
of the series the interviews will 
center around the fields of music, 
art, health, and similar school 
activities. 

Every Wednesday evening dra- 
matic educational programs have 
been scheduled, with the partici- 
pants selected from the public 
schools. 

Friday evening broadcasts will 
feature band concerts, glee clubs, 
school choirs, pep rallies, and 
school news. 

Miss Helen M. Cotts is General 
Director of the radio series, and 
will be assisted by teachers through- 
out the Madison system. 
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A SPEAKER 
WRITES US 


Immediately following 
our state meeting the 
W.E.A. office received 
the following note from 
one of our convention 
headliners: 


“Dear Mr. Plenzke: 

I wish to thank you for 
the opportunity of speak- 
ing before such a large 
and appreciative body of 
members of the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association 
last Friday, for the splen- 
did ceremony preceding 
the program, and for the 
many fine courtesies ac- 
corded during my stay in 
Milwaukee. 

With kindest regards, 

Paul Van Zeeland.” 


























State Secretaries Confer 


A regional conference of state 
secretaries was held in Chicago on 
November 14. Eleven secretaries 
responded to the call for the meet- 
ing. It was a full day of discussion 
and interchange of ideas upon such 
matters as co-inclusive member- 
ships, association budgets, public 
relations activities and working ar- 
rangements between local, state 
and mitional organizations. Taxa- 
tion, federal aid, and federal taxa- 
tion of state instrumentalities re- 
ceived appropriate attention. One 
is bound to get from such a con- 
ference a concept of the amazing 
breadth of activity in which pro- 
fessional associations are engaged. 
It is evident that the purposes and 
methods of state association have 
been practically revolutionized in 
recent years. The.e seems to be no 
limit to the demands for services 
upon associations and the reports 
from secretaries show that every 
attempt is being made to reor- 
ganize functions so that these re- 
sponsibilities may be met. Your 
secretary presided at the conference. 
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HEADLINES YOU MAY HAVE MISSED 





Supt. Bray Honored 
By Deaf School Faculty 


Supt. T. Emery Bray, head of 
the School for the Deaf, at Dela- 
van, was the honored guest at a 
dinner given by the faculty mem- 
bers of the school on Oct. 31. The 
occasion marked the completion of 
Mr. Bray's twentieth year as super- 
intendent of the state school. 

State Supt. Callahan and Col. 
John Hannan of the State Board 
of Control were also guests, and 
spoke briefly of the fine work be- 
ing done by Mr. Bray and his fac- 
ulty. Toasts were given by several, 
including Assemblyman O. R. Rice, 
and a basket of twenty big chrysan- 
themums was presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bray as a token of esteem 
and affection. 





Division Heads for 
Year 1939 Are Elected 


All fall divisional conferences, 
held prior to the State Meeting, 
report successful programs and rec- 
ord attendance. Newly elected off- 
cers, are as follows: 

Central W.E.A.: Glenn D. Tink- 
ham, Marshfield, president; Ira 
C. Painter, Wausau, secretary— 
treasurer. 

Lake Superior E. A.: Jay McKee, 
president; Harry Anderson, vice 
president; Miss Helen O’Brien, 
secretary; Ronald MacDonald, 
treasurer. (All officers from 
Superior) 

North W.E.A.: George Sullivan, 
Montreal, president; Dwight 
Kenyon, Ashland, secretary. 

Northwestern W.E.A.: Donald E. 
Peters, Neillsville, president; 
Fred J. Moser, Cumberland, 1st 
vice president; Miss Grace 
Webb, Black River Falls, 2nd 
v. p.; E. E. Waters, Shell Lake, 
treasurer; W. E. Slagg, Eau 
Claire, secretary. 

Southwestern W.T.A.: Louis A. 
Struck, Platteville, president; 
Harold Geyer, Rewey, vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. Adalean Cottingham, 
Benton, secretary; H. F. Bage- 
mihl, Darlington, treasurer. 

Western W.T.A.: Miss Mabel 
Berg, La Crosse, president; Earl 
Knutson, Westby, vice president ; 
Arthur Jordan, La Crosse, sec- 
retary—treasurer. 

Officers for the Southern and 
Northeastern associations will be 
elected at the coming conventions, 
with the Southern scheduled for 
Feb. 10-11 at Madison, and the 
a March 31 at Green 

ay. 








THEY LIKE OUR SLIDES 


During the past month more and more groups are 
showing our slide series entitled “What Is a High 
School Education in Wisconsin?” The following letter 
is typical of the comments of those who have used 
them: 


“Dear Sirs: 


I am returning the slides in accordance with your 
request and you should receive them at about 3 o’clock 
on Friday. 


The showing of the slides at our P.T.A. meeting last 
night was very successful and provoked much comment. 
The slides were so well prepared and edited that a run- 
ning comment could almost be eliminated, so clearly did 
the slides tell their story. 


Yours very truly, 


H. A. Olson, 
Prin., Trempealeau Public Schools.” 


The citizens in your community should know more 
about existing inequalities of educational opportunities 
on the high school level, and how the offerings of the 
small high school can be improved through changes in 
our transportation and tuition laws. Remember: these 
slides were prepared for your use, so use them! Espe- 
cially do we want lay groups to see them and hear the 


story. 


























Radio Round Table 


Offers Free Posters 


One of the most popular and 
educational broadcasts sponsored by 
commercial radio is the Chicago 
Round Table, which has just com- 
pleted its fifth full year of stimulat- 
ing air-wave discussion of current 
topics of interest. The University 
of Chicago recognizes the educa- 
tional value of the broadcast, and 
in an effort to stimulate student 
interest in topics of current eco- 
nomic and social significance, has 
prepared, for distribution to schools 
and libraries, Round Table posters, 
to which cards containing informa- 
tion relating to coming programs 
may be appended. These cards con- 
tain announcements of subject, 
speakers, and suggested readings on 
the topic of the broadcast. Wiscon- 
sin schools are urged to avail them- 
selves of this fine service. Weekly 
announcements on the broadcasts 
are also supplied free to all schools 
desiring the service. 

Address all requests to the office 
of the radio director, University of 
Chicago. 


Historic Virginia Films 
Are Again Available 


Last year many Wisconsin 
schools used educational films fur- 
nished by the Virginia Conserva- 
tion Commission, and a recent no- 
tice from the commission’s office in- 
forms us that four new scenic and 
historical films are available to 
Wisconsin schools on a free loan 
basis. If you wish to avail yourself 
of this offer write the Virginia 
Conservation Commission, at Rich- 
mond, for one of its new motion 
picture pamphlets, in which each 
film is described and in which the 
conditions of distribution are listed. 

“Geo. Washington’s Virginia” 
and “‘Geo. Washington’s Mt. Ver- 
non” — companion pictures (45 
min.), in sound, either 16 mm. or 
35 mm. “The Beautiful Caverns 
of Luray,” sound, two reels, 16 
mm. Part in color. Historic and 
scenic attractions of Lexington and 
nearby Natural Bridge, a new film, 
silent, 16 mm. “The Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park,” ready for 
release after January 1, silent or 
sound, 16 mm. 
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Excerpt from a letter written by Mrs. Helen Whipple, 
Central H. S., Superior 


f brcnnage id we had an interesting expe- 
rience. We visited the Havana High 
school, the largest in Cuba, where 6,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled. These young people are 
usually graduated at the age of 18 and only five 
additional years are required in college to pre- 
pare them for the medical profession, three 
years less than our colleges require. But this 
does not seem impossible, as their classes begin 
at 7:00 in the morning and continue until 5:00 
and meet again in the evening for two hours. 
This seems to be a condensed form of 
education. 

When we entered the building the students 
were leaving after term examinations. This 
was the last day of school. They seemed reluc- 
tant to admit us until they knew we had come 
to see their school. Then one young man joy- 
fully made himself our “guide” while a most 
gracious young woman came with us for com- 
pany. They smiled and talked all the time, but 
so rapidly that their Spanish was hard to under- 
stand and their few words of English were 
not much help. However, they were very en- 
tertaining and their expressive gestures were 
easy to interpret. Our “‘guide”, with a grand 
air of authority, called a janitor and ordered 
him to unlock huge doors, one after another, 
so that we could see the laboratories. We were 
surprised at the Zoology room—it was like a 
Zoo—only the animals in the large glass cases 
were stuffed. To make them realistic the 
wounds were still dripping red (paint). Room 
after room we visited—wild animals, monkeys, 
fish, birds, butterflies, and bugs. Suddenly we 
realized that the room was filled with boys and 
girls who formed a gradually swelling proces- 
sion to follow us about the building. Evidently 
we were curiosities to them and they were much 
attracted by our voices and language. We felt 
like the Pied Piper as our followers gathered 
from all sides. It was a very joyous occasion 
for them all, especially when we visited the 
monkeys and they laughed loudly as our 


“guide” explained that this was his family. 
He pointed to the two large monkeys in the 
cases and proudly said in English “Father” 
and ‘Mother’. Then, in despair for the Eng- 
lish word for “baby” he pointed to himself. 
They all enjoyed our amazement when they 
told us the hole and crack in one glass case 
had been made by a bullet in the last revolution. 

When we first started sight-seeing we were 
astonished to have the boys pull out their cig- 
arettes and offer them to us. As we roamed 
about, they all smoked, as they are accustomed 
to do even in classes. Isn’t it fortunate the 
school is open to the air? You would think so 
if you could smell these Cuban cigarettes. After 
this I shall overlook a small matter like gum 
chewing in my English classes! 

The chemistry laboratory looks much like 
ours, but the electricity and radio rooms are 
like shops and so well equipped that we under- 
stand why the doors are so strong and well 
locked. The teachers have desks on raised plat- 
forms similar to our American universities, and 
the rooms are very plain and unattractive, ap- 
parently a school for work. I think an ex- 
change teacher from one of our beautiful 
schools would be very much disappointed. The 
school is built around a patio surrounded on 
each floor by wide balcony corridors from which 
you look down on the trees and grass or up to 
the sky. As the classrooms open into these 
corridors and the rooms all have many large 
windows and no screens, the effect is that of 
being out of doors. Perhaps that would make 
it almost pleasant to have school all during 
July for the Cuban summers are delightful. 
Cuba boasts of an average temperature of 77°. 

We enjoyed meeting the English teachers. 
They were having a conference and marking 
papers but they stopped to greet us. The head 
teacher reprimanded the boys and girls for 
trying to make us understand their Spanish in- 
stead of taking this fine opportunity of learn- 
ing English by talking to us in our language. 

It was all a delightful experience, and they 
were all so thrilled to meet and entertain two 
Americans who had flown over to Cuba on a 
Pan American clipper, that we felt like real 
followers of Lindbergh. 
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EDUCATIGNAL NEWS OF THE MONTH FROM THE OFF 
Dear Friends: TI 
As one meets daily with the children in his or her care for the full day or even for a class period, it eso 
3 is difficult to appreciate the influence that one has on these children. Nevertheless, observing parents are pane 
t aware from day to day of the reactions occurring in the thinking of their children due to the association the tions 
} child has with his teacher. . . . That is a great responsibility. of Pe 
: The love, adoration, and respect little children have for their teachers is one of the sacred memories uous 
i parents may cherish. This often carries over into the experience of older children but it is one of their secret com} 
attitudes sometimes voiced in confidence to trusted parents. Oft times the deep impressions made on chil- Scho 
dren by their teachers are never known to anyone except to the individual himself and this realization may wor 
ei ; é ie port 
i not come to him until he reaches manhood. We can all look back on similar experiences. patrc 
One who has had a rich experience working with teachers has said, “The successful teacher loves in s¢ 
children.” It is a most natural development that children love their teachers; they trust them; they imitate wes , 
them; they hero-worship them. What an opportunity then, for character education, not only by example but lems 
in class procedure and in friendly conversation. Many homes fail to consider their obligation for the char- not | 
acter development of their children. But most of the children in America, thanks be to God, have the ask | 
opportunity to be under the influence of a teacher. May he or she realize this opportunity and make the oe 
most of it! ing ; 
This season of the year opens the way for many lessons in character education. Lessons in humility, oped 
gentleness, kindness, compassion, true greatness, truthfulness, and love can all be found in the story of ~ 
i} Christ Jesus. Let us then, as parents and teachers, emphasize less Santa Claus and instill the true meaning solal 
- of Christmas and the thought of getting something for Christmas. 1. P 
a bd We wish you all a most happy holiday season and a successful and enriched New Year of experiences. SI 
a P 
| Mrs. HuGo P. STOLL, st 
bZ President, Wisconsin Congress. h 
: b 
- b 
3 tl 
; PATTERNS FOR LEARNING* 4, The controlling purpose of education is to help 2. % 
i? . . , people to live in accordance with the above ideals. te 
| Mrs. C. H. Turner, Vice President from Region VIII 5. The four areas of human living, all of which ‘ 
: The Consultation on Learning was opened by an — embody the democratic processes, are: (a) E 
f address by Dr. William G. Carr, Secretary of the = f-realization = the growth of the individual; 
i Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu- (b) Economic : ficiency—how to RT o- p 
i cation Association. In his address Dr. Carr stressed sume, and save; (c) Human Relationships—suc- $ 
F} the followin ints: cessful home and community life; (d) Civic Re- 
ii Z points: Past: hase P : c 
: kind ' lived d P ‘al sponsibility—working intelligently with others. ae 
: me _ * — i Paes: Bt ple . d x cre © Only the first of these four areas is discussed in . 
; rn _ e ace “4 * vag Pass? 1 arn in this paper. Education for self-realization in school © 
" , ee ee ee ae Meee mews and home will result in a person with the follow- t 
medicine, industry, communication, transportation, ‘ae aheiebstniiaiiens o 
; and homemaking. ing characteristics: es - 
; : ? ; He will have an eager curiosity and a lifelong 
2. During this period of social change the schools, desire to learn. v 
: the homes, and other educational agencies should He will be able to use all of the four language i 
# develop, defend, and apply the ideals of democracy. arts: reading, writing, listening and speaking. 4. I 
- 3. Five of these ideals which need special solicitude He will be able to solve his problems of counting t 
; at the present moment are: (a) The general wel- and calculating. : 
: fare; (b) Civic liberty; (c) The consent of the He will preserve his own health and that of others. 
: governed; (d) The appeal to reason; (e) The He will his lei f hol sanalila t 
; pursuit of happiness. e will use his leisure for wholesome enjoya k 
: recreation. c 
‘ * According to the plan explained on these pages in Sep- He will assume responsibility for his own con- c 
¢ tember, we continue the report of the consultations held duct in the light of the rights of others. t 
e during the annual convention of the National Congress of ? i! | 
; Parents and Teachers at Salt Lake City, Utah, May 15 to 20, 7. If education in school and home realizes such c 
e ret The jow, ncerines rem Sess ~ — ryan objectives, democracy can succeed in this day of t 
$y 0. e convention me, “Changin, atterns for Grou iv- . : ° : ; 
i ing”—(1) Patterns for Citizenship: (2) Patterns for Health; social change. In proportion as these agencies fail, 
ei (3) Patterns for Personality; (4) Patterns for Learning. democracy too will fail. 
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THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The second part of the Consultation on Learning 
was devoted to a panel discussion. We called it a 
conversation, since there was no rehearsing. In true 
panel fashion we exchanged ideas, answered ques- 
tions, raised points, but made no speeches. A number 
of very interesting facts came out of this discussion. 

It was generally agreed that education is contin- 
uous and that we must think of education as en- 
compassing the home, the school, and the community. 
Schools can’t do it all. Homes can’t do it all. The 
community can’t do it all. Each must have the sup- 
port of the other. Just how far the wishes of the 
patrons of the school, or the parents of the children 
in school, might influence the program of that school 
was discussed. It was agreed that parents and teach- 
ers should meet together to study their mutual prob- 
lems. It was agreed that one group or another ought 
not to make their plans and their programs and then 
ask the other group to help carry them out, but that 
together we must talk and plan if we were to have 
the intelligent consideration for which we are work- 
ing; that technique for cooperation must be devel- 
oped that there must be understanding all along 
the way. 

Six specific suggestions were made relative to the 
relation of parents to the school: 


1. Parents should SEE FOR THEMSELVES. This 
should be written deep in parent-teacher procedure. 
Parents should go to the school and see what the 
schools are doing. When a problem arises, neither 
hearsay nor the reports of the child, nor the neigh- 
borhood gossip should determine the action taken 
by the parent. Instead, the parent should go to 
the school and see for himself. - 

2. We are not going to apologize any more for going 
to the school. Teachers who are interested in chil- 
dren and who realize the importance of home and 
school cooperation, want parents to come to school. 
But parents must recognize the professional place 
of a teacher and must not interfere with school 
procedures. After all, teachers and principals and 
superintendents are selected to operate the schools. 


3. Criticize. Constructively criticize the product and 
not the process. Teachers have been trained to 
carry on the educational program. It is their job 
to know the best methods of teaching. On the 
other hand, parents are frequently the best judge 
as to whether or not children are happy in their 
work, as to whether or not they are getting the 
most possible out of school. 


4, Expect change. If you go to school and find things 
there much as they were when you were in school, 
something is wrong. Education has progressed. 
When you do find something wrong, look for 
the cause. Don’t criticize too much until you 
know what is back of it all. Do not jump at 
conclusions. Be deliberate and get at the bottom 
of things. Offer your criticism in private. Respect 
the job of the teacher, what she has to do, how 
difficult her task is. Don’t say, “You are not 
teaching Mary reading,” or “You don’t understand 
my darling child.” Rather say, “Could it not be 
so?” or “Could not this be done?” 





A) 


. Get parents and teachers together at parent-teacher 
meetings. Do not let them sit on opposite sides 
of the room, When they get acquainted you will 
find that they will like each other and respect 
each other and want to work together more. 


Parent teacher leaders should agree among them- 
selves. They should agree on a few clear-cut im- 
portant problems and then go about working on 
these. When this is done, then there will be a 
uniformity of attendance and a focusing of effort. 


a 


The third part of the Consultation was devoted to 
a consideration of important issues relating to the 
work of each of the committee chairmen participat- 
ing in the consultation. High points in connection 
with these presentations were as follows: 


1. MOTION PICTURES. Parent Teacher motion pic- 
ture activities have been significant in the starting 
of state and local film libraries; in developing 
programs which are unique and individual to fit 
local conditions; and in the development of visual 
aids for use in connection with community and 
parent teacher programs. 


2. RADIO. “Books will be the freight train, press 
the express, motion pictures the truck, and radio 
the airplane as agents of education.” The radio 
is the new servant in the house, the servant of 
all in the school, which has streamlined educa- 
tion. It was thought that our teachers would need 
to be trained a little differently, if they are going 
to teach radio appreciation and motion picture 
appreciation. Radio, it was said, is putting the rest 
of the world on the map of the child’s con- 
sciousness. 


3. HOMEMAKING. See that homemaking opportu- 
nities are offered in the community which are in 
line with modern trends. Don’t forget the boys. 
Continued education is needed in homemaking as 
in other fields. There is a vast distinction between 
homemaking and housekeeping. We are progress- 
ing toward the homemaking concept. 


4. LIBRARY SERVICE. Millions are without library 
service. Books are companions all through life 
from the time the babe in arms is read to by 
the mother, through adulthood. Help others get 
books and develop an appreciation for and favor- 
able attitude toward library service. 


5. SCHOOL EDUCATION. Interpret the school to 
the community so that there may grow up an 
appreciation of what education really means to 
democracy. Respect the teacher and give a decent 
salary; then expect great things from him. Help 
get the schools out of politits if they are in them. 
Insist on professional handling of the schools. 
Don’t require superintendents to stand for election. 
Make the job a real professional one. 


6. FOR ALL. Get the home and school to work to- 
gether. This means teamwork. It means parents 
will have a part in educational planning. It will 
eventually mean that there will be a better divi- 
sion of responsibility for education. It means the 
realization of parent teacher ideals. 
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FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


High School Aid 
School Year 1937-38 (Pd. Nov. 21, 1938) 
1. High Schools (459) as follows: 





Figs- Rate: 455 schools @ §800-2.--=-..2----~.-22 02.2 $ 364,000 Flat Rate Per Capita on 
PNEOOENE MBO somone ety ene cosoncee 1,200 ADA. 
2TSCROOl bn) 400 aoa o te de ses eens 800 $366,000.00 

Average daily attendance feature: 

US 9273.8 O21 e. BOS oes on eteeketbeeesssess ote See $958,222.91 

Dd Olgl FOL 459) DIGN SCHOOIR = 6s int Seen eee eee $1,324,222.91 

2. Approved State Graded Schools doing High School work (126) as 
follows: 
Flat Rate: 50 schools @ $200_---------------_-______- $ 10,000 
TOSChOONE@ A00 oe nace de cen een ate 30,400  $ 40,400.00 

Average daily attendance feature: 

PASOA BAO: MBO 0 Scat tee ce nn $ 14,806.27 

Total tor 126 statengraded ‘schools... .....-.s-.....-2+--=-2.~ $ 55,206.27 

3. Other schools (17) doing approved high school work: 

PUREE S27 SCHGOISHO NE 200 os ceca ce awa se a ann cace wanna cs $ 3,400.00 

Average daily attendance feature: 

LZ7 AEG HO Os Oe eet oe es cease taedebsenteinte $ 883.34 

Total: tor. 17 Wlher "Schools. - =a on oe ncn chant sense $ 4,283.34 

$409,800.00 $973,912.52 

TOTAL Apportioned November 21, 1938------------------------ $1,383,712.52 

Amount Available for High School Aid___--_-_--------- $ 1,385,000.00 
Claim Pit RMAC BAS. occ ee cn eek eee ee nce 409,800.00 
Balance available for A. D. A. feature___.___________ $ 975,200.00 -- 140,131.3 a.d.a. = $6.959 or 
$6.95 (rate on a. d. a.) 
TOTAL AID Certified November 21, 1938: -------____-_ $ 1,371,220.19 
Aid Withheld from the following High Schools: 
Cities: 
Juneaw (Got bonded)’ 2 os 2225---..-.- 1,639.56 
Park: Valls) (not bonded)... 2. 2..-.-----=-. 3,087.94 
TRomanawk (burdiag) ...-.----.-~.....--..=-- 2,757.82 
Other High Schools: 
Cases not ponaed) 32-22-2222 Sees. on5e es 1,238.55 
Hancock (hot ponded): a2 62. 22 oo425--i ak 1,381.71 
Hustistord (building) ..-.22<--.--.-_..-.=s-=. 1,195.46 
Mindoro (not bonded) ~----------------------- 1,191.29 


Total Withheld ($12,492.33) 
Total Aid when all is Released .-._._-.----_---__-_- $ 1,383,712.52 
The 459 high schools mentioned above, include 

the following: 





Greed Bay... 24-22 2 Milwaukee 5 222 12 
ge Coch ee er ae 2 AGING: oo eae ee 2 
DAGIGOD V8 dict cet owen 3 GRRCHGE couse cee as 2 
Mr. Callahan Elected President Mr. Commings Moves Quarters 
State Supt. John Callahan was elected presi- Geo. F. Commings, State Humane Agent, 


dent of the Wisconsin Anti Tuberculosis Asso- heretofore assigned to offices with the Depart- 
ciation at the October meeting held in Mil- ment of Markets has moved his office to the 
waukee. Mr. Callahan succeeds the late Dr. Department of Public Instruction in accordance 
Louis M. Warfield. The new term of office will _ with the terms of the Reorganization bill passed 
begin January 1, 1939. during the last session of the legislature. 
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Office Conference 

At the regular office conference held on Mon- 
day, November 7, the speakers were Floyd 
Eggert of the U. S. Products Co., Woodworth, 
Wisconsin, and H. B. Morrow, Director of the 
Mining School at Platteville. Mr. Eggert, a bi- 
ologist, told of the materials (serums) put out 
by the U. S. Products Co. Mr. Morrow told 
about the Wisconsin Mining School and _ its 
plans for future progress. Joseph Rohr was in- 
troduced to the members of the department. 
Mr. Rohr will have headquarters in this office 
while directing a state wide WPA project relat- 
ing to a survey of the Deaf, constructing visual 
aids for use of classes for the deaf, and the 
repair and cataloging of state owned books and 
magazines published prior to January 1, 1936, 
and located in the Delavan State School for the 
Deaf. 


Building Program 

The present PWA Federal Program has 
brought definite results so far as Wisconsin’s 
school buildings are concerned. Up to date 98 
of such projects have been approved and funds 
allocated for them. The total cost of this pro- 
gram is $17,053,746 involving $7,738,441 in 
outright grants. The range of cost is from 
$11,818 to $1,760,000. Several of the projects 
have not been ratified by the voters as yet, and 
some are still pending at Washington. The 
whole outlook, however, is very favorable and 
the program should relieve the school building 
shortage in some measure. 

The previous programs gave Wisconsin 74 
new building projects with a cost of $8,595,689, 
making a total school building program costing 
$25,631,435 over a four-year period. 


Safety Campaign 

The Safety Campaign goes on apace and defi- 
nite results are becoming apparent. Though the 
law makes the teaching of safety and accident 
prevention mandatory no funds have been ap- 
propriated so far to the Department for the 
dissemination of literature, manuals or courses 
of study. 


However, the Department in cooperation 
with other agencies has started to work out a 
program of safety instruction to be incorporated 
in form of a manual or guide for both teachers 
and students. It is hoped that working com- 
mittees will begin their task in the near future 


and that the material will be ready for distri- 
bution at the beginning of the next school year. 
No doubt the legislature will make it possible 
to publish this material. 


Industrial Arts Bulletin 

A new curriculum bulletin recently issued by 
the Department of Public Instruction is en- 
titled “Teaching Industrial Arts in Wisconsin 
Schools.” The publication has been made pos- 
sible through the cooperation and support of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Arts Association, the 
Wisconsin Education Association, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the Stout 
Institute. This bulletin has been planned by 
teachers for teachers, and for those who work 
with a school curriculum. The aim has been to 
produce a guide for the selection of teaching 
activities. The preparation and organization of 
the material has been under the direction of the 
Curriculum Committee of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Arts Association consisting of H. J. Shu- 
felt, Racine; George E. Guenther, Wausau; 
Leo R. Ebben, Kohler; Frank V. Powell, Madi- 
son; T. A. Hippaka, Madison; Roy R. Van 
Duzee, West Allis and Clyde A. Bowman, dean, 
Division of Industrial Education, Stout Insti- 
tute, Menomonie. The studies include drawing, 
woodwork, wood finishing, metal finishing, 
printing, ceramics and electricity. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin was admitted into the Union in 
1848. 


The population is largely diversified as to 
racial stocks, nearly all European countries be- 
ing represented. Eastern portions of the United 
States are also well represented. 

Wisconsin is well known for its forward 
looking progressive legislation frequently in 
advance of similar legislation considered by 
other states. There was no legislative session in 
Wisconsin in 1938. The 1937 session was pro- 
ductive of several special measures favorably 
affecting education. A high school aid bill was 
passed which appropriates $1,385,000 annually 
in the form of state aids to Wisconsin high 
schools. This is the equivalent of $200 per 
year for each year of high school work. An- 
other important new law permits teachers to 
acquire permanency of tenure after five years 
of successful teaching in the same school or 
school system. 
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Vocational Guidance 


SUPT. JOSEPH F. BERTRAM 
Algoma 


N THE February 1938 issue of the Wisconsin 

Journal of Education an article was published 
under our signature entitled “A Program in 
Vocational Guidance”. In these few paragraphs 
was presented the proposal that vocational 
guidance should grow out of the students’ 
participation in a large variety of projects that 
they perform in the study of occupations. 

It was stressed that students can best discover 
their interests in the occupations not merely 
by reading about them and discussing them 
but by actually participating in them. Because 
the traditional course of study offered no op- 
portunity for such participation it was declared 
inadequate for the average high school boy. 
It was advocated that the curriculum of the 
high school should be expanded so as to in- 
clude hand work with common tools for at 
least one fourth of the school day. 

Since the time that this point of view was 
made known, it has been translated into action 
in the schools at Algoma. A new department 
in industrial arts has been created offering a 
four year continuous course. The first two 
years are intended to be exploratory. The 
courses in these two years present about thirty 
occupations at which students work consecu- 
tively for periods varying from two to eight 
weeks in length, depending on the nature of 
the occupation in which the students are en- 
gaged. The last two years of the course will 
be given to the students for whatever occupa- 
tions they prefer to pursue. They may confine 
their work to related occupations and achieve 
an advanced level of dexterity in and enthu- 
siasm for the work of their choice. 

That there existed a real need for the work 
was proved convincingly both in the enthu- 
siasm shown by the number who registered 
and by the high quality of the work the stu- 
dents perform. The fifty boys who eagerly en- 
tered the new course in general shop need no 
artificial motivation. They care little for praise 
or for marks. All they need and want are the 
tools, the instruments, the material, and a 
teacher who knows what he is talking about. 





They are eager to learn. Incidentally, our gen- 
eration of high school boys is preeminently a 
creative generation. 

A realization that this quality obtains in our 
boys prompted an extension of such activity to 
the grade curriculum. The grade boys and girls, 
too, were given work in handcraft with the 
needle, the permoplast, the loom, the whittling 
knife, and many other gadgets. In order to 
cultivate even greater enthusiasm, the two 
classes, one for boys and one for girls, from 
grades 5 to 8, were invited to serve as the 
nucleus for Boy and Girl Scout organizations 
respectively. Thus, two objectives which have 
reciprocal relationship were realized at one 
time. It has been noticed that they mutually 
support each other. 

At the outset of this course the children 
were pursuaded to consider themselves Boy 
and Girl scouts. They were eager to do so. It 
enabled the staff of teachers who were in charge 
to weave together two powerful motivating 
forces, one the natural enthusiasm for sports 
and the other their interest in handcraft, in- 
cluding many scout projects. Out of the union 
of these two elements there have come forth 
two very active youth organizations, the boy 
and the girl scouts. 

In order to give the scout organization uni- 
versal appeal, in order to attract the poor boy 
who cannot afford to make any financial con- 
tribution, the leaders, who are also teachers, 
make available some of the Christmas program 
receipts, which serves as a payroll for potential 
scouts who earn their money doing odd jobs 
around the school. 

It is felt at Algoma that membership in 
these organizations should be possible for every 
boy and girl. The fruits of good environment 
should be distributed with special endeavor 
to the under-privileged. By reaching the finan- 
cially handicapped, a major objective of the 
youth movement is realized.:It should also be 
mentioned in closing that it is a splendid 
source of inspiration for a group of teachers 
to be responsible for leading youth organiza- 
tions. Nothing could motivate teachers more 
to make an attempt to understand the child. 
That the teacher should understand the child 
is the first principle of good teaching. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


Dec. 27-29—Nat. Commercial Teachers con- 
ference, at Chicago. 

Dec. 29-30— Nat. Council of Teachers of 
Math., at Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Dec. 29—Nat. Council of Social Studies, at 
Chicago. 

Feb. 10-11—Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
convention, at Madison. 

March 31—Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers 
convention, at Green Bay. 

April 3-6—American Ass’n of Health, Phy. 
Ed. and Recreation, at San Francisco. 
April 18-20—Wisconsin Congress of P.T.A. 

convention, at Madison. 








Quite a number of high schools have printed their 
annuals in off-set, rather than using engraving plates. 
Some of the results have been disappointing, and 
others quite satisfactory. One of the best off-set an- 
nual jobs we've seen was put out at Park Falls last 
June. The entire book is carefully done, with the 
typing (to take the place of printing) done with 
commendable care. The title pages, in charcoal or 
pencil reproduce especially well. 

The book was dedicated to Miss Mary L. Edging- 
ton, principal of the high school. 


Several professional groups meeting at Milwaukee 
in connection with the annual state convention elected 
officers for the ensuing year. 

Wisconsin Classroom Teachers: J. C. Chapel, 
Kenosha, president; Miss Maybelle Franceen, May- 
ville, first vice president; Miss Lois West, Milwau- 
kee, second vice president; Miss Flora Jane Mac- 
donald, Ashland, third vice president; Miss Anne 
Nagel, Racine, secretary and Miss Gertrude Forrester, 
West Bend, treasurer. 

Wisconsin Industrial Arts Association: Dr. T. A. 
Hippaka, Madison, president; George Guenther, Mad- 
ison, vice president; Roy Van Duzee, West Allis, 
secretary—treasurer. 


San Francisco has been officially selected for the 
annual convention of the N.E.A., July 2-6, 1939. 
Headquarters for state delegates will be the Palace 
Hotel. 


Several urgent requests for copies of convention 
speeches have been received. These, however, were 
far from sufficient to warrant mimeographing by our 
stenotype reporter. Approximately one hundred orders 
are needed to reproduce them at a reasonable price. 


Mr. E. J. Young, head of the training school at 
Algoma, recently requested bulletins and publications 
of the W.E.A. so his students might become ac- 
quainted with the activities of the association. Need- 
less to state, we were cheered by the idea and com- 
plied promptly. 


The state teachers college at Oshkosh conducted 
an interesting all-day clinic in reading, December 3. 
Speakers were Miss Maybell Bush, State Supervisor; 
Dr. Louise Farwell Davis, National College of Educa- 
tion; and Mrs. Laura F. Ulery, Director of Curricu- 
lum and Teaching at Neenah. 
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MORE WEA 100%ers 
(Through November 30) 


Amberg, 
Balsam Lake, Bayfield, Bayfield County, 
Beaver Dam Voc. School, Brooklyn, 


Cambridge, 
Eastern Dane County, Deerfield, Door 
County, 


Eau Claire, Evansville, 

Florence, Fond du Lac, 

Hazel Green, Hillsboro, 

Janesville, Junction City, 

Kenosha County, 

Lancaster, Livingston, 

Manitowoc . Voc. Sch., Marshall, Mineral 
Point, Minocqua Grades, 

New Glarus, 

Oneida Co. Normal, Orfordville, Oshkosh, 

Pound, Plum City, Prairie du Chien, Prairie 
du Sac, 

Rewey, 

Sauk Co. Normal, Suring, 

Taylor Co., Three Lakes, 

Walworth County, Washington County 
Rural & State Graded, Waterford, Waukesha, 
Waukesha County. 











N.E.A. Contact Chairmen will find the little book- 
let, “A Quick, Easy Way to know your National 
Association,” a great help in bringing the Association 
to the teachers of your Local. It is free. Write to 
headquarters at Washington. 


Stevens Point has gone in for baton twirling in 
a big way. Classes in the gentle art are being con- 
ducted in Miss Dumbleton’s girls’ gym classes with 
the assistance of Mr. Rehfeldt and his band drum 
majors. The twelve best twirlers form an exhibition 
squad for athletic events and parades. They are uni- 
formed by Miss Dorscha’s sewing classes. 


Several weeks before Thanksgiving the halls of 
Jacobs High school, Stevens Point were full of color- 
ful student-made posters announcing the annual 
turkey trot benefit for the high school band. The 
Music Parents association, of which Frank J. Steckel 
of the high school faculty is president, was in charge 
of arrangements. 


Four Wisconsin grade pupils, state winners in 
their classes in the Grade School Contest conducted 
by the Northwest Territory Celebration Commission, 
had an interesting trip to Marietta, Ohio last August. 

The Wisconsin winners who participated in the 
trip were: James Arnold, Madison; Jimmy Williams, 
Gays Mills; Jeanne Sheeley, Chippewa Falls, and 
Richard Schobert, Milwaukee. Mr. Fred A. Rabuck, 
New Lisbon, chaperoned the Wisconsin delegation. 

The Wisconsin winners, along with four winners 
from each of the other states comprising the Old 
Northwest, enjoyed a five-day trip to Marietta, and 
then a three-day trip to Washington. It was a thrill- 
ing trip for all the children, and served to impress 
them with historical events they had read about in 
preparing their essays for the Northwest Territory 
contest. 
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Solve your “extra seating’ problems by 
purchasing these beech and maple chairs. 
Low price, sturdy construction, and surpris- 
ing comfort. Write = 

us for details. Cost 
$12.50 and $14.50 
per dozen, depending 
upon finish chosen. 


“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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Legislative committees will welcome the new book- 
let just published by the Advisory Committee on 
Education entitled ‘The Federal Government and 
Education.” It contains valuable information of use 
when Congress convenes and the federal aid bill 
comes to the fore. Here is all the information that 
you need for that speech for which you are sched- 
uled. You may obtain a free copy while the supply 
lasts by writing “The Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, North Interior Building, Washington, D. C.’ 


A new year means wiping the slate clean. If you 
have some 1938 debts which ought to be cleaned 
up we suggest that you investigate the loaning serv- 
ices of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, a 
service reserved for W.E.A. members. You'll be 
pleased with the low rate of interest charged. 


November 11 was more than just Armistice Day 
at Wabeno, for it marked the dedication of the new 
$125,000 high school unit. State Supt. John Callahan 
and Herbert Helble of Appleton were speakers of 
the day. The entire building, built in two units dur- 
ing the past three years, cost $200,000. And the 
building program has stirred up quite a bit of addi- 
tional interest in education. A commercial department 
has been added, enrollment has increased 50%, an 
orchestra has been organized in the community and 
plays in the school, and a number of adult education 
classes have been started. 

Principal Euler reports that free hot lunches are 
served each noon to the Indian children attending 
the Wabeno schools. 






News from Wausau: a -recent school directed 
magazine subscription drive took in over $950, of 
which $100 goes to student prizes and a clear school 
profit of $375, which is used to provide talent for 
school assembly programs. 

Wausau Jr. H.S. has taken to the air, with stu- 
dents participating in the programs. It’s fine expe- 
rience for the students, says Principal Boettcher, and 
also gives the parents an idea of what the school 
is doing. 

Wausau teachers have a fine cooperative spirit, 
which expresses itself in a well-rounded faculty rec- 
reation program including bowling, hikes, ice-fishing, 
and teas. 


Happenings at West Salem: West Salem acted as 
host to 121 teachers, supervisors, and principals rep- 
resenting 20 schools on Oct. 22. Harry E. Merritt 
of the State Dept. was principal speaker —Wilfred 
Hemker, a junior in West Salem High school, spoke 
over the N.B.C. blue network, Oct. 17, as a result 
of publicity given the West Salem Ag. Dept. by the 
September issue of the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer.—West Salem’s poultry judging team repre- 
sented the state at the American Royal Judging Con- 
test at Kansas City this fall. Harrison Storandt, a 
member of the team, placed second in the nation 
for poultry judging. 


Cobb dedicated its new high school on Oct. 22, 
with State Supt. Callahan as speaker. 


FOUND: a good place to borrow money cheap. 
Only requirements that you are a W.E.A. member, 
have a contract, and have satisfactory credit rating. 
Those interested should contact the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit Union, 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison. Low 
cost services are available to members only. 


An interesting job combination reported in the 
state press last October is that of Walter J. Arnold, 
who is science teacher in the Menomonee Falls 
high school and is also justice of the peace. He 
claims that long contact with students helps him 
detect “‘bluffing’’ when defendants face him. 


A homecoming celebration honoring the return of 
Principal McNeel of Beloit High school was held 
on October 24. As many readers of the Journal know, 
Principal McNeel was seriously ill this past summer, 
and is now once more ‘‘on the job”. 

While the girls’ advisor at Beloit High school, 
Miss Laura Thompson, was a highly satisfactory act- 
ing principal, nevertheless the teachers were all wear- 
ing ig smiles as they welcomed ‘Mac’ back to his 
office. 


Sheboygan’s fine new North High school was for- 
mally presented to the public with a three-day dedi- 
catory program beginning on October 21. Many 
schoolmen attended the grand opening and were lavish 
in their praise of the plan and design of the edifice. 
It is constructed to meet the needs of modern second- 
ary education, and we congratulate Supt. Smith and 
his board upon their fine work. Principal William F. 
Urban is, of course, proud of his spick and span 
institution, 


Mrs. Irene Schommer has resigned her position as 
principal of the Waucousta State Graded school at 
Campbellsport, after 27 years of service in the schools 
of Fond du Lac county. She has taught the past six 
years in her present position and 18 years in the 
Glen Valley school in her home district. 
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Rural teachers are invited to send in material to 
the Rural School Service page of the Journal of the 
N.E.A. Have you finished an interesting project 
which you would like to share with the teachers of 
the nation? Have you solved a difficult problem? 
Send it to Editor, “The Journal of the N.E.A., 
Washington, D. C. 


John F. Burke, former coach at Cassville, is now 
coaching at Lomira, succeeding E. E. Packard as 
basketball coach. Though still the very beginning of 
the season Coach Burke has polished up on that 
favorite song of coaches “The Win and Loss Blues” 
by saying that he will be happy with a 50—5O season. 
But opponents say “watch out for Lomira’, so we 
suppose the average will be well above the 500 mark. 


The Lake Superior Education association passed 
resolutions commending the W.E.A. for its publicity 
work, its guidance of legislative bills, and subsidies 
to sectional associations. We are glad to have these 
expressions of approval. 


Dr. T. H. Hippaka, Industrial Arts Supervisor 
for the Madison schools and a member of the credit 
committee of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, 
was recently named by Reuben T. Shaw, president 
of the N.E.A., as a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Credit Unions of the N.E.A. for 1939. 

This recognition comes to Dr. Hippaka because 
of the pioneering work he and other members of 
the W.E.A. have done in establishing a credit union 
for Wisconsin teachers. 


On October 22 a progressive education meeting 
was held at Stoughton, with the program under the 
direction of Supt. W. C. Hansen and Principal H. B. 
Mennes, cooperating with Emery W. Leamer of the 
La Crosse S.T.C. 

Two hundred forty-three teachers from six Wis- 
consin counties participated in the conference. 

Prof. M. H. Willing, University of Wisconsin, was 
the main speaker on the morning ‘program, and the 
following appeared on sectional programs in the af- 
ternoon: Miss Esther Krakow, Mrs. Janet Millar, 
Mrs. Louis Nemec, and Prin. Harry Hanson, Inter- 
mediate, Primary, and Kindergarten; Prin. O. L. 
Robinson, Supt. Victor F. Dawald, and W. P. Rose- 
man, Junior and Senior High; and Prof. Willing, 
Prin. Charles Wetmore, Frank Powell, and Prin. 
Volmer Sorenson, School Administrators. 


If you’re drawing up your 1939 resolution add 
this one: “I'll avoid paying high rates of interest 
on any short loans I need this year, by borrowing 
from the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, where 
low overhead, cooperative action of teachers, and 
careful granting of loans gives me the chance to 
borrow at a reasonable interest charge, and at the 
same time give teacher investors a good return on 
the money loaned.” 


Miss Ada Hansen, Woodville, has sent us an out- 
line of an Armistice Day unit developed successfully 
in her school. In order to clarify her goal she first 
set forth concrete objectives and built her program 
around a fine teaching approach. After having her 
students answer questions concerning the significance 
of the day, the program consisted of stories concern- 
ing the flag, Junior Red Cross, war dogs and pigeons, 
and so forth. The selections were taken from books 
familiar to the students. 








GOING HOME FOR CHRISTMAS in 
Colonial times was fraught with hardships 
unknown today. Imagine entering a modern 
hotel and meeting the sign shown in Historic 
CURRENTS IN CHANGING AMERICA which pro- 
claimed, ‘‘Not. more than five in one bed,” 
‘**No boots to be worn in bed,” ‘‘Organ Grinders 
to sleep in the Wash House.” 


“_ 
GREETING CARD production in U. S. 
is estimated at over a half billion cards per year. 
Here’s our half billion good wishes that you may 
have a Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 


tt all 
446§UAR! Suar!”” When this cry of alarm 
rings through the Siamese jungle, children 
scamper up crude ladders into their houses on 
stilts. The marauding tiger is near! ... A vivid 
word picture that emphasizes one of many safety 
lessons in THE HEALTHY LIFE SERIES (Grades 
3 to 8). This series, rich in safety education 
content, checks with safety courses in all states. 


HEALTH EMERGENCY of major pro- 


portions faces the average family every 11 years. 


oer” 
COMMUNITY He prers, Community 
ACTIVITIES, and COMMUNITY INTERESTS, the 
three titles of The Young American Civic 
Readers Series, reveal the dominating theme of 
these brand-new books by Berman, Fryer, and 
Barnard. With stories of happenings in the 
community, they develop the principles of 


citizenship from the pupil’s actual environment. 
_—_ 


PHILADELPHIA is the birthplace of 
American textbook publishing. Christopher 
Saur published texts for the schools here in 1690. 


“~ 

SUDETEN has long been a standard word 
in the gazetteers of German dictionaries. The 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARIES (Advanced 
and Encyclopedic Editions) were the first pop- 
ular-size American books to define it, along 
with many other new words added in printings 
this summer. The WINSTON SIMPLIFIED again 
demonstrates the aptness of its subtitle—‘‘The 
Modern Authority.” 


WINSTON Eula 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA JT DALLAS 
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Your Visit to Milwaukee 
Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere . . 

Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 

Coffee Shop with popular prices 
e 


The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theatre, except Mondays 


Music By Prog ots sanding Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 


Teachers concerned with the fields of health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation will be interested to 
note that the 44th annual conference of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, a department of the N.E.A will be held in 
San Francisco, April 3—6. 


Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, associate director, Re- 
search Division, N.E.A., has an article, “Safely to 
School,” in the November Journal by way of pref- 
ace to the latest Research Bulletin which is entitled 
“Safey Education Through Schools.” The Research 
Bulletin comes with a $5.00 membership in addition 
to the magazine and member privileges. Single copies 
are twenty-five cents. Write N.E.A., Washington, 
D: CG. 


H. H. Brockhaus, speech teacher in New London 
High school, has been appointed head of the speech 
department at Pacific University in Oregon. 





Delegates of the Wisconsin School Music associa- 
tion, meeting in Milwaukee on the evening of Nov. 2, 
voted to eliminate state solo and ensemble music 
festivals which have been held annually for many 
years. The action was taken on grounds that the fes- 
tivals were to costly for the number of students 
participating. Winners of district competitions will 
be eligible to compete in national tournaments, it 
was agreed, 

New officers of the association for 1939 are: 
William T. Darling, Wauwatosa, president; A. J. 
Henkel, Portage, vice president; and H. C. Wegner, 
re-elected secretary—treasurer. 


Kenneth F. Bick, vice principal of Janesville High 
school, was recently elected president of the Rock 
River Valley Schoolmasters’ association, succeeding 
James Barron, Beloit. The news item announcing 
Mr. Bick’s election did not give the names of the 
other officers. 


Again we must admit the errors of our ways. 
In the Nov. Journal (in the part hastily assembled 
after the convention) we stated that Miss Josephine 
Maloney, newly elected member of the executive 
committee, was elected to office for a two-year term. 
This should have been a THREE-year term. Pardon 
us, Miss Maloney. 


Many Wisconsin schools staged special programs 
during American Education Week the early part of 
last month. Quite a number had representative school 
groups appear before service clubs, showing through 
music, art and dramatics what the schools of today 
are doing. Others held “open houses” and daily radio 
programs. One of the most successful reported to us 
was the program carried on at Green Bay, with the 
radio and press giving splendid cooperation. The 
elementary schools held open house for the second 
consecutive year, with more than 3,600 citizens at- 
tending evening programs. 


Miss Alice Brady, Director of Elementary School 
Supervision in the Green Bay schools, appeared on 
the program of the South Dakota Education associa- 
tion, Nov. 22-24, speaking before several groups: 
childhood education association, the elementary teach- 
ers, rural teachers, administrative women in educa- 
tion, and the principals and supervisors. 


Lee Krebs, Beloit, is acquiring honors so fast that 
his friends can hardly keep up with them. The Beloit 
Daily News on consecutive evenings announced his 
election as president of the Beloit Education associa- 
tion, to succeed Mrs. Mildred Roberts, resigned, and 
his promotion from Cunningham Grade school to 
a social science position in Lincoln Junior High 
school. 
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— and Celebrate 


with gay packages of wholesome CHEWING GUM 


Chewing Gum adds greatly to your 
Holiday Fun. Everybody enjoys it 
and it is good for everybody! 
Chewing Gum is not only a 
wholesome pleasure but an 

aid to good teeth as well. 








Four Factors toward Good Teeth 
are (1) Proper Food (2) Personal 
Care (3) Dentist’s Inspection (4) 
Plenty 0; Chewing Exercise. There’s 

a reason, a time and yp. Place 


for chewing gum. 


University Research — basis of our Advertising. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 





Necedah has the 100% fever, recently reporting 
that all pupils in grades 7 through 12, as well as 
all oe employees, have taken the Tuberculin test 
this fall. 


News from Marion: Principal L, K. Forrest was 
awarded his M.A. degree at the University of Iowa 
this past summer.—The Marion schools have reor- 
ganized from an 8~4 plan to the 6-6 type of school 
organization. — L. C. Ansorge, popular coach at 
Marion for the past seven years, has moved to 
Menasha High school. Lloyd Meiners of La Crosse 
fills his place. 


The Milwaukee Schoolmasters’ Club at its October 
meeting elected the following officers for 1939: 
Thomas G. Brown, principal of Boys Tech. H.'S., 
president; Max C. Fritschel, principal of the Forest 
Home Ave. school, vice president; and George A. 
Parkinson, associate director of the University of 
Wisconsin extension division in Milwaukee, secretary— 
treasurer, 


Supt. E. J. McKean, Tomah, was re-elected chair- 
man of the Wisconsin High School Forensic asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Milwaukee during 
the state teachers’ convention. 

Dates of various state contests are as follows: 
Drama at Stevens Point, between December 5 and 12; 
debate, February 24, and forensics, April 12, both 
at Madison. 


If the extra-curricular program in your high school 
or teachers’ college needs rejuvenating by the injec- 
tion of new ideas, write the N.E.A., Washington, for 
free material on ‘Future Teachers of America Clubs.” 


Supt. O. H. Richter, Oconto Falls, reports that one 
of his faculty members, Miss Nellie Stowe, has 
accepted a very attractive teaching offer at West 
Allis. 


Mrs. Millie Washburn, a teacher in Wisconsin 
schools for over 32 years, the past 14 of which 
were spent in the schools of Wauwatosa, retired last 
June and is now living in Madison. 


Grandmothers and grandfathers, their children and 
grandchildren met at their alma-mater, the 37th 
Street school in Milwaukee, November 12, to honor 
their principal, H. D. Hill, who retired this fall 
after 35 years as school principal. Over 3,000 at- 
tended the ceremonies, held in the school auditorium. 


Wisconsin mathematic teachers will be interested 
in the fact that the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its fifth December meeting 
with the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Dec. 29-30 at Williamsburg, Virginia. 
We can’t imagine a more interesting spot for a 
convention, as the Williamsburg restorations are 
beautifully done. 

The advance notice of the convention (received 
about a month ago) said that-reservations would be 
made at the Williams and Mary dormitories. 


The Dodge County Teachers association reports 
several interesting meetings this fall. On Oct. 24 
about 125 members attended a meeting of the or- 
ganization at Beaver Dam. Mr. Arhnsbrak, principal 
of Beaver Dam High school, was speaker of the eve- 
ning, and Mr. Douglas of Madison entertained the 
group with musical selections played on the saw. 
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Miss Almere L. Scott, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Forensic association, is justly proud of the fine speech 
institutes being conducted in the state this fall. On 
Oct. 29 over 300 students and visitors participated 
in the institute held at Barron. On Nov. 18-19 Mad- 
ison played host, and among other things presented 
at intercollegiate debate on the closing night of the 
conference. On Dec. 9 an institute was held at 
Sparta. 

It is gratifying to see the continued interest in for- 
ensic work in Wisconsin. We urge all who question 
the value of such work to read Mr. Gunderson’s 
article in this month’s Journal. 


Dr. Rachel Salisbury, faculty member at Platteville 
S.T.C. was elected state chairman of the English 
section at the Milwaukee meeting. (Names of all 
section chairmen for 1939 will be in the January 
Journal.) 


Members of the Stevens Point board of education 
and their wives were entertained by members of the 
Stevens Point Teachers association just before Thanks- 
giving, and so successful was the event that it prom- 
ises to become an annual affair. Dr. Philip Falk of 
Stevens Point S.T.C: was speaker of the evening. 

Teachers who participated in planning and execut- 
ing the program were the officers of the association: 
Joseph F. Kraus, Ben A. Held, and Herbert L. Reh- 
feldt, and Lucy De Base, Lucy Doyle, Luella Rentzner, 
and Alex Peterson. 


Improvements at Wittenberg this year include free 
textbooks to all high school students, a Smith-Hughes 
course in agriculture, and a $30,000 addition con- 
sisting of a modern gymnasium and two new class- 
rooms. 


R. C. Wilkins, biology instructor at Superior Cen- 
tral High school, is serving as a member of the 
N.E.A. committee on cooperatives for the second 
consecutive year. 


Joseph B. Spatz, principal of the Plum Lake 
school of Sayner, sends us the cheering news that 
he and his faculty are once more 100% boosters 
of the W.E.A. and then adds: ‘Here is something 
to cheer the small schools and make the large ones 
sit up and take notice: Florence Warner, a pupil of 
last year’s sophomore class at Sayner received a letter 
Friday which read in part: “You are second among 
the girls in the high school contest held by the 
Northwest Territory Celebration Commission. There- 
fore, you are winner of a cash prize of $75. You are 
also winner of a college scholarship ranging in value 
—_ $100 to $250 if you care to avail yourself 
ri Ge! 

To which we add our congratulations to Florence 
Warner and also to the entire community of Sayner. 


A new mimeographed school publication to reach 
our desk is the Hilltop News, put out by the stu- 
dents of Endeavor High school. Miss Ann Trembllay 
is the faculty advisor. 

The newly formed Endeavor High school, which 
replaces the state graded school formerly serving 
the community, has become affiliated with the Seven C 
athletic conference, with Endeavor competing with 
schools in the northern division of the conference. 

Principal R. W. Steiner also reports an adult 
education program being carried on in the fields of 
music, music appreciation, typing, physical education, 
economics, and dramatics. Approximately 100 adults 
are enrolled and participating actively. 


The following little item appeared in an issue 
of the Stevens Point Daily Journal shortly after the 
annual convention: 

“It isn’t very often that a first sergeant in the 
army can give orders to a general and get away with 
it, but First Sergeant Joseph F. Kraus is doing that 
thing very successfully right now. Mr. Kraus, who, 
in addition to being principal of the high school, 
is first sergeant in the National Guard, was recently 
elected president of the American Legion School- 
masters’ club when that state association met in Mil- 
waukee. Secretary of the association is General Paul 
B. Clemens, assistant superintendent of the Milwau- 
kee schools. As secretary, General Clemens is meekly 
and willingly taking orders from the president, and 
First Sergeant Kraus.” 


Many Wisconsin commercial teachers are planning 
to attend the National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion conference in Chicago, Dec. 27-30. A fine pro- 
gram has been planned. Those commercial teachers 
who have not already joined the national association 
are urged to send their $2.00 dues to the general 
secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
For further information on details of the convention 
program write W. D. Wigent, 6 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


The southeastern group of county supervisors 
visited at Greendale Village, Oct. 20, with the 
entire day spent in inspecting the schools and one 
of the model houses. Those present were: Frieda 
Hammann, Kenosha Co.; Ella Hessler and Harriet 
Cruver, Waukesha Co., Hattie Frederick and Vir- 
ginia Inman, Rock Co.; Inez Halsted and Lauretta 
O'Connell, Milwaukee Co.; and Ann Fadness and 
Margaret Dawson, Jefferson Co. 
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Judge Malcolm Hatfield, outstanding authority on 
juvenile delinquency, spoke before the Appleton Ed- 
ucation association in October. The Appleton Educa- 
tion association has a strong year’s program arranged. 


H. B. Wills, head of the senior high school com- 
mercial department at Watertown, was awarded his 
M.A. at Minnesota this past summer. 


The men teachers and principals of Milwaukee 
county have organized a chorus, meeting every week 
or two for the preparation of a program they plan 
to spring at the Milwaukee County School Board 
convention in December. 

Besides working together, vocally speaking, the 
men teachers of the county have divided up into 
“Northern” and “Southern” athletic teams, playing 
basketball, bowling, and engaging in other sports 
with all the gusto and fire of high school students. 

The women teachers of the county are confining 
their athletic enterprises to bowling, and instead of 
disturbing the peace with four-part harmony they 
content themselves with get-together social teas. 


Officers of the Wisconsin School Publications 
Advisors association for 1938-39 are: Stanley K. 
Norton, Wauwatosa, president; Arlene McKellar, 
Madison, vice president; Borghild Anderson, Apple- 
ton, secretary—treasurer; and Ellen Shuart, Waupun, 
and Maude Standenmayer, Milwaukee as members of 
the executive committee. 


Dr. Reuben T. Shaw, president of the N.E.A., 
devoted a week in December to speaking in several 
Wisconsin cities. Teacher associations in the follow- 
ing localities heard him: Ashland, Eau Claire, Mari- 
nette, Green Bay, Manitowoc, Wausau, and the Ad- 
ministrators and Supervisors association of Milwaukee. 


There was a lot of excitement around Franksville 
in Racine county Oct. 17 when approximately 40 
of the 90 pupils attending the two-room state graded 
school suffered minor injuries or were emotionally 
upset in an explosion of an air pressure tank in 
the school. About $5,000 damage was done to the 
school as the blast drove the top of the school water 
tank through a basement wall a foot thick and shat- 
tered the basement interior. It was a narrow escape 
from tragedy, and the entire community thanked 
their lucky stars that their children had escaped the 
fate suffered by the children of the disastrous Texas 
school blast last spring. 


Two Wisconsin teachers, Thomas A. Redfield, 
Milwaukee Vocational schools, and H. E. Barg, 
Wauwatosa, are chairmen of round table sections 
of the National Commercial Teachers Federation 
conference, being held in Chicago the 27-29 of this 
month. Mr. Redfield is chairman of the Office Ma- 
chine section, while Mr. Barg will preside at the 
meeting of the Bookkeeping and Accounting section. 


The study of teacher load is getting under way by 
N.E.A. in the distribution of a preliminary ques- 
tionnaire to 200 teachers. The revised form will be 
sent to approximately 10,000 classroom teachers. 


The Journal is pleased to report that Mr. Trathen, 
director of investments of the State Annuity Board, 
has recovered from a serious illness which prevented 
him from attending the state convention, where he 
was scheduled to speak. 


The Board of Trustees of Beloit college recently 
announced the election of Mr. S. J. Campbell of 
Mt. Morris, Ill., to their membership. Mr. Campbell 
is president and treasurer of the Kabel News Co. 


Speaking of 100% records: Principal A. F. Ket- 
terer, Necedah sends us the following record under 
the heading of “300%”: all of the high school fac- 
ulty members are 100% in W.E.A. and N.E.A. mem- 
berships as well as 100% enrolled in graduate work 
at summer schools this past year. We doubt that any 
other school can match this—but if there is we surely 
would like to know about it! 


Miss Frances Jelinek, president of the Milwaukee 
Teachers association, spoke to the North Dakota 
teachers, at their state convention, on the importance 
of tenure. The North Dakota association, in map- 
ping out their legislative program, will seek to 
strengthen the state Equalization Fund, secure a con- 
tinuing contract law, and strengthen the present in- 
surance and retirement law. 


Miss Eulalie Beffel, English teacher at Madison 
East High school, had an interesting time the latter 
part of last summer as a member of a theatrical 
stock company at Great Neck, Long Island. Broad- 
way stars and movie people whom Miss Beffel met 
at the theatre during the summer included Douglass 
Montgomery, Elissi Landi, Fay Wray, Jean Muir, 
and many others. Miss Beffel appeared in a few of 
the plays and assisted the state manager. 
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Ralph Kuhli, science instructor at Lincoln junior 
high school, Beloit, resigned his teaching position 
last October to accept a state job. Lee Krebs, sixth 
gtade teacher at the Cunningham school, takes over 
Mr. Kuhli’s work, while Donald Upson succeeds 
Mr. Krebs. 


With Christmas right around the corner and gifts 
to think of for the boy friend or the girl friend, as 
well as all the shirt-tail relatives, you may need a 
little financial boost until the early part of 1939. 
If so, remember that your credit union is ready to 
serve you if funds are available. Write us for details. 


Prof. A. H. Edgerton, U. of W., has been appointed 
to the personnel board of the city of Madison. 


“Teaching Industrial Arts in Wisconsin Schools” 
a curriculum bulletin issued by John Callahan, State 
Superintendent of Schools in Wisconsin, is ready for 
distribution and may be obtained by writing to the 
Department of Public Instruction, State Capitol, 
Madison, Wisconsin. There is no charge for the 
pamphlet. 

The study, carried on over a period of two 
years through the joint sponsorship of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Arts Association, and the Wisconsin Education 
Association, is of vital interest to superintendents, 
principals, and teachers of industrial arts in Wiscon- 
sin. It deals with: (1) Recent cooperative studies, 
(2) Some fundamental direction pointers for indus- 
trial arts, (3) A symposium on issues in industrial 
arts and, (4) Sample definitions of industrial arts. 


A recent announcement from the N.E.A. in Wash- 
ington informs us that Willard E. Givens has been 
re-elected secretary of the N.E.A. for a four year 
term, beginning this month. The N.E.A. has made 
fine progress under Secretary Given’s direction, and 
the future looks bright for our national professional 
organization. 

We hope that more Wisconsin teachers will affiliate 
with the N.E.A. Our record during the past few years 
has not been as good as other states. Miss Amanda 
Schuette, our state N.E.A. director, is working hard 
to improve the standing of our state in the national 
office. 

The N.E.A. deserves your support—we urge you 
to join! 


A new report card is being used in Bayfield 
county this year. Instead of subject matter grades an 
“‘s’ for satisfactory or a check for more improvement 
is placed opposite a list of skills peculiar to the five 
divisions: language arts, natural science, social stud- 
ies, arithmetic, and fine arts. This recording is done 
on one-half of the card and similar marks are made 
on the remainder of the card to cover matters of 
health, safety habits, social habits, and punctuality. 

Supt. Daniel L. Brace reports fine results. 

(For more discussion on the report card question 
see pages 189-190 of this issue.) 


The National Education association again an- 
nounces the fact that it has no connection with the 
National Educational Alliance, Inc., or with the 
publication of a magazine termed “The Popular Edu- 
cator”. Don’t be misled by use of the initials N.E.A. 
by the aforesaid Alliance! 


E. G. Doudna addressed the Richland County 
Teachers association on December 10, speaking on 
the subject ‘The Wisconsin Education Association.” 


NECROLOGY 
*W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 


* Just recently we received word of the death 
of Miss Sarah Bertke, a member of the Girls’ Tech. 
H.S., Milwauke for twenty-two years. She died on 
August 26 after a lingering illness. 


Mrs. George B. Rhoads, 76, for many years ac- 
tively associated with educational and civic affairs in 
Waukesha county, died at her home in Waukesha 
Oct. 2 after an illness of several months. After an 
early period of teaching in Palmyra she was married 
to Mr. Rhoads, then principal of schools at Hartland. 
Later Mr. Rhoads was elected superintendent of 
Waukesha county schools, and Mrs. Rhoads became 
the first supervising teacher in the county, holding 
that,office for ten years before her retirement in 1926. 


Miss Dorothy Nish, shorthand and typing teacher 
at Girls’ Tech. H.S., Milwaukee for the past seven 
years, died at a Milwaukee hospital on Oct. 3 after 
a three-weeks’ illness. 


David L. Schwartz, principal of the 37th St. 
school, Milwaukee, for more than 18 years, died at 
his home on Oct. 14 after a short illness. Before 
becoming associated with the Milwaukee schools he 
taught at Gillette, Bayfield, Westfield, and Fox Lake. 


Mrs. Kate Everest Levi, 79, at one time a teacher 
in Milwaukee, La Crosse, and Lawrence college, died 
at Madison, Oct. 19, after a lingering illness. 


Miss Martha V. Wartinbee, 58, from 1900-1910 
a teacher in La Crosse, and since then associated with 
the schools of Spokane, Washington, except for the 
school year of 1925-26 when she taught in La 
Crosse on an exchange assignment, was killed in 
Spokane, Oct. 8, when struck by an automobile. 


Clifton E. Richards, manual training teacher in the 
Kenosha Vocational school from 1915 to 1920, was 
burned to death in an automobile accident in South 
Dakota the early part of November. 


Mrs. Grace A. Riordan, 53, former Milwaukee 
teacher and widow of James Riordan, former prin- 
cipal of the Brown St. school, Milwaukee, died at 
a Milwaukee hospital Nov. 10 after a long illness. 


Thomas E. Sanders, 70, former principal of the 
Washington schools at Racine prior to his retirement 
in 1934, died at his home in Racine Nov. 14. He 
started teaching at the age of 16, and was associated 
with schools in Indiana, Arkansas, and Louisiana be- 
fore going to Racine. Besides being active in local 
educational circles he was at one time a member of 
the executive committee of the state association. 


* Ralph W. Harrison, 28, Ashland high school 
instructor, was killed in a hunting accident near 
Delta, Nov. 19. 


Miss Anna Irene Curtis, 57, music instructor at 
Superior S.T.C. for 26 years, died at her home in 
Superior Nov. 21. 


Miss Rachel J. Greene, pioneer teacher in Darling- 
ton and Lafayette county, died at her home in Mus- 
kegon, Mich., the early part of November after a 
lingering illness. 
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FF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS 


BOOK GOSSIP 


With Christmas just around the corner teachers 
might be interested in a few of the children’s books 
which have reached our desk since the November 
Journal was printed. 

Whitman Books (Albert Whitman Co., Chicago) 
include one for the lower grades (Little Elephant’s 
Christmas, $1.00) several for the intermediate grades 
(Pueblo Playmates, $1.50, Rene and Patou, $1.50, 
and Indians of the Wigwams, $1.50) and two for 
upper gtades (Towpath Andy, $1.50 and Natalie, 
$2.00) 


Little Elephant’s Christmas is the second Little 
Elephant book written by Mrs. Carlton Washburne. 
Interesting child narrative, well illustrated. 

Pueblo Playmates is a picture-story book of present 
day life, habits, and customs of the Pueblo Indians 
of our Southwest. Colorful illustrations and accurate 
text material. 

Indians of the Wigwams is the fifth of a series by 
the Demings. Similar in format and style with other 
books by the same authors. Edwin W. Deming is 
regarded by many as an outstanding artist of Indian 
life. His color sense is superb, though one might 
seriously question his merit in figure work. 

Rene and Patou is a colorful story of a little boy 
of southern France and his fluffy white dog, Patou. 
The text is aimed at second and third graders. The 
author is to be commended especially upon her 
illustrations, 

Towpath Andy has an historical setting, presum- 
ably taking place on the old Wabash and Erie Canal. 
An excellent story depicting a phase of American life 
which is often scantily treated in history books. Good 
book for boys and girls. 

Natalie is a girl's book of special interest to the 
young miss who is emerging into that wonderful 
era of dates and beaux. Best for very upper graders 
or junior high students. Plenty of romance and 
social thrills! A very wholesome book for dreamy 
adolescents. 


Upper Grades and Junior H. S. 


When Washington Danced (Clarence Stratton, 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 335 pages, $1.00) is 
a fine book for the slow reader. The book is printed 
in moderately large type, well spaced, and is built 
around a narrative packed full of plantation dances, 
spy investigations, and the rough and tumble fights 
which make Colonial history such a colorful basis 
for teen-age stories. Most suitable for children who 
have a reading vocabulary under 1900 words. Keep 
this in mind for parents whose children are lagging 
in reading. 


Increasing interest in our southern neighbor, Mex- 
ico, is evidenced in the publication of Carlos: Our 
Mexican Neighbor (Margaret Loring Thomas, Bobbs— 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 189 pages, $1.50), describ- 
ing the life of a school boy a Mexico. The book is 
tich in local color, giving the reader a good picture 


of Mexican life and customs. A good story, and one 
which should increase the tolerance and international 
feeling of Young America. 


As usual, the presses of the Albert Whitman Co. 
of Chicago have turned out some outstanding books 
for juveniles. The Feast of Lamps (75 pages, $2.00) 
is most notable because of the beautiful illustrations, 
rich in color, as one might expect in a story of 
India. It is a gay story of India, with two children 
of a respectable caste as the leading characters. Fine 
for upper grades. Carnival Time at Strobeck (64 
pages, $1.50) is another colorful book for upper 
graders. The story is a fanciful one, with the theme 
around a curious custom in the little town of Stro- 
beck, where chess is taught in school. Of course, the 
annual chess tournament is the highlight feature of 
the story, but the text, though excellent, has to take 
second honors to Kurt Wiese’s charming lithographs. 
The above two books are most outstanding because 
of their illustrations. Me and Andy (164 pages, 
$1.50) a good boy and dog story; Abigail (196 
pages, $1.50) a fine book of covered wagon days for 
girls; Midshipman Davy Jones (317 pages, $2.50) 
an excellent historical novel revolving around the 
war of 1812, suitable for boys and girls alike; and 
The Luck of the House (303 pages, $2.00), a sort 
of juvenile Anthony Adverse historic romance dealing 
with a family from the 11th century through the 
World War, are all worthy of recommendation for 
child consumption. Of the group, Midshipman Davy 
Jones is the most outstanding, for while all are rich 
in color the story of Davy Jones is more than a story; 
it is a fine way of absorbing history. 

Another Whitman book of general interest is Birds 
of the World (205 pages, $1.75), which was pub- 
lished as an illustrated natural history by the WPA 
Federal Writers of New York City. Beautifully illus- 
trated by action photographs, the 100 biographical 
sketches of our lesser-known feathered friends such 
as the Penguins, Auks, Pelicans, Herons and so forth 
are of interest to adults as well as high school 
students. 


While mainly intended as a text book, A Day in 
School (Fannie L. Michaels, Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago, $.72 list) would be a very practical gift 
book for first graders. It’s the primer of the Primary 
Social Studies Series, with the text stressing the 
concepts and attitudes which should be given the 
child at the beginning of his school life. It tells a 
simple story of a first grade child’s activities during 
an average school day. The many four-color illustra- 
tions are closely correlated with the text. 


High school students who have learnings toward 
history will be thrilled with The Great Road (Fred- 
eric Kummer, John C. Winston Co., Chicago, 305 
pages, $2.50). It’s a story rich in historical back- 
ground, taking the reader, in a narrative way, over 
famous trails of ancient man. It transports the reader 
to Babylon, with its civilization thrusting westward 
over ever-lengthening highways; pioneers from Egypt 
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SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 
By Bogardus and Lewis 


A new high school text in Sociology, marked, 
says one reviewer, by ‘‘the stamp of a compelling 
personality which gives life to the pages and the 
clear purpose which runs through the book like a 
steel cable, giving strength and unity to the whole.”’ 


EVERDAY ECONOMICS 
By Janzen and Stephenson 


The fundamental principles and practices of Eco- 
nomics stated with precision, plus a significant 
presentation of such vital topics as Consumer Prob- 
lems, Cooperatives, Economic and Social Problems 
of the Depression, Principles of Insurance, and 
Installment Buying. 


THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT 
By Lapp and Weaver 


The authors of this text have not made the mis- 
take of assuming that the student already has an 
adequate background for understanding the origin 
and principles of representative government. Nearly 
one hundred pages are devoted to the origin of 
government and to the creation of our American 
democracy. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Representatives: 
Ronald Layde, John O. Burch 








thrusting their way eastward to meet the men of 
Babylon. This Great Road was a well-traveled high- 
way when Abraham left his native city of Ur to 
seek the Promised Land. 

Every page of this book is packed full of action 
and color. It’s a novel approach to a subject which 
is too often clothed in verbal dust and mustiness. 


Students of the upper grades and junior high 
school will be very interested in the new school edi- 
tion of Richard Halliburton’s Second Book of Mar- 
vels—The Orient (Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 
314 pages, $1.12 list, net wholesale for school use 
only, $.84) which is ideal as an individual gift or 
for school use. Written in the typical Halliburton 
manner the texts is splendidly illustrated with full 
page photographs and drawings. It conducts the 
reader on a pop-eyeing tour of the ancient Mediter- 
ranean Basin revealing all the splendors of the an- 
_. world as only romantic Richard Halliburton 
can do. 


The American high school is coming in for a 
lot of attention these days; its curriculum is being 
put under the microscope, its organization features 
are hotly debated, and its techniques of teaching are 
being questioned and analyzed. For this reason there 
should be quite a demand among administrators for 
a recent Macmillan publication, The Daily Schedule 
and High School Organization (R. Emerson Langfitt, 
331 pages, $2.50). The book summarizes many new 
types of school organization which have materially 
improved the type of education being offered in 
secondary schools. The author has drawn heavily 
upon many other professional writings on schedule- 


making. One fine feature of the book is the extensive 
annotations of professional writings on closely related 
problems included at the end of each chapter. Be- 
sides the matter of schedule construction the book 
discusses school policies, teaching loads, curriculum 
offerings, and guidance. 


The Silver Burdett Co. is doing something of 
great interest to all persons interested in fine music, 
They are publishing beautifully printed, simply writ- 
ten stories of the world’s most famous operas. They 
would be ideal for school use, and also as individual 
possessions, particularly for those people who spend 
their Saturday afternoons listening to the broadcasts 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Four books have been sent us, Lohengrin, Hansel 
& Gretel, Aida, and Carmen, priced at $.60 per copy. 
We hope that the sale of these books will encourage 
the publishers to continue the series, until all of 
the standard operas are covered. 

The books are distinctly a new approach to the 
enrichment of the supplementary program in the fine 
arts area. The vocabulary and story development of 
each book are ideal for upper grades and junior high 
school. Stories are told simply and follow the stage 
action closely. Principal themes are given in music 
notation, making each book an annotated libretto in 
story form, profusely illustrated with full color 
scenes from the operas. 

We hope that many Wisconsin schools and teach- 
ers will avail themselves of: the opportunity of 
broadening the scope of music appreciation through 
these books. 


The Gregg Publishing Co., Chicago, announces 
three new texts of special interest to Wisconsin 
teachers: 

Retailing (C. Henry Richert, 432 pages, $2.00 list) 
deals with the principals and practices underlying 
retail organization, buying, advertising, selling, and 
management. It is distinctly a secondary school text 
that covers all phases and functions of retail store 
operation. The author gives a good overview of re- 
tail store operation, every-day procedures of store 
management, and a grounding in effective retail sell- 
ing. Several unique features: each of the eighteen 
chapters has a page illustration and brief biograph 
of some merchant leader of this generation; the kool 
also includes a large number of charts, drawings, 
busines forms, and other types of illustrations. Chap- 
ters end with word and phrase studies, questions for 
discussion, problems and projects, and suggested 
readings. 

Problems in Economic Geography (Ridgley and 
Ekblaw, 203 pages, $1.00 list) is a very complete 
workbook written for use with the text, ‘Influence 
of Geography on Our Economic Life,” by the same 
authors. The workbook contains a wealth of maps, 
charts, graphs, and other types of drawings that 
abundantly illustrate the topics. Percentage graphs 
are an integral part of most of the maps. There are 
277 exercises, many optional and others that call 
for special reports. The book is arranged in pad 
form, with perforated pages and side opening. 

Ornamental Typewriting (Geo. Flanagan, 113 
pages, $1.00 list) is a supplementary text in a field 
which has not been given a great deal of attention, 
heretofore. Good for class reference in advanced typ- 
ing courses. Contains hundreds of ornamental or 
decorative typing, for announcements, church notices, 
holiday greetings, etc. Extended treatment given to 
typed borders. Indenting and paragraphing covered 
from the artistic point of view. 
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